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Notes. 
THE “STRAWBERRY HILL” 
CATALOGUE. 


In the volume cited at 6 8S. v. 441 under 
the above heading will be found a curious 
error which, even after the lapse of twenty- 
five years (10 June, 1882), seems worth 
correcting. The contributor of the article 
writes :— 

“For the sake of oneness I may record, 
in limine, two volumes descriptive of the villa, 
published many a long year before the dispersion of 
its contents. 

“The earlier is entitled :—‘ An Account of Straw- 
berry Hill as it was in the year 1710. By Charles, 
Lord Whitworth.’ 8vo. Printed at Strawberry 
Hill, 1758. With vignette of Strawberry Hill on 
‘the Soeeue The ‘ Advertisement’ was written 
by Horace Walpole himself. _ 

“The second is:—‘A Description of the Villa of 
Mr. H. Walpole at Strawberry Hill, with an Inven- 
tory of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosities, &c. 
Strawberry Hill: Printed by Thomas Kirgate, 
1774,’ 4to. A second edition of this volume, with 
additions, appeared in 1784, 4to; and its contents 
with corrections, appear in the second volume o 
the collected works of the Earl of Orford, 1798, 
Ato. 


The earlier volume referred to is, of course, 
tthe well-known ‘“ An Account of Russia as 


it was in the year 1710. By Charles, Lord 
Whitworth,” 1758—the fifth book printed 
at, and the fourth book to be issued from, 
the Strawberry Hill Press, but which had 
no further connexion with Walpole’s ‘* Castle 
of Strawberry.” 

The earliest attempt at a description of 
any of the contents of Strawberry Hill is 
the ‘Catalogue of Pictures and Drawings 
in the Holbein Chamber at Strawberry Hill,’ 
1760, 8vo, pp. 8. 

Martin and Lowndes, apparently follow- 
ing Baker, give the following title (with 
a date of 1772, assumed by Lowndes) :— 

‘A Description of the Villa of Horace Walpole, 
Youngest Son of Sir Robert Walpole, Earl ot 
Orford, at Strawberry Hill, near Twickenham, with 
an Inventory of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosi- 
ties.” Small 4to, pp. 65. 

‘This edition is stated by Kirgate as having been 
printed only for the use of the servants in shewing 
the house.”—Martin. 

Mr. Austin Dobson, however, in the Biblio- 
graphy of the Press in his ‘ Horace Walpole : 
a Memoir,’ says he has not met with it. 

In the sale by Messrs. Hodgson & Co. in 
1902 of the Strawberry Hill productions 
bequeathed by Walpole to Mrs. Damer 
are these two items, which the cataloguer 
suggests may possibly have been a part of 
the ‘ Description ’ (of 1772) :— 

“Curiosities in the Glass Closet i 
Bedchamber. Sm. 4to, 4 pp., n.d.” ehieieslliaiies 

“Pictures, Curiosities, &c., in the Cabinet of 
Enamels and Miniatures, and in the Glass Cases on 
Each Side of it. Sm. 4to, 18 pp., n.d.” 

Next came 

“A Description of the Villa of Horace Walpole, 
youngest son of Sir Robert Walpole Earl of Orford, 
at Strawberry Hill, near Twickenham. With an 
Inventory of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosities, 
&e. Strawberry Hill. Printed by Thomas Kirgate. 
1774.” 4to. 

Finally appeared the definitive edition of 
the ‘ Description,’ Strawberry Hill, 1784, 
4to, printed by Kirgate, containing 27 plates 
and plans of Strawberry Hill. 

Coming to the question of the Strawberry 
Hill sale catalogue, your contributor writes : 
“Of the Catalogue itself there are two 
editions.” He states that the first edition 
contained so many blunders that it was 
decided to cancel the portion of the impres- 
sion which had not been distributed and to 
employ an expert to recatalogue; also that 
the original issue of 250 pages contains the 
particulars of the entire twenty-four days, 
whilein the corrected reissue, which “happens 
to extend to exactly the same number of 
pages, the record of the seventh and eighth 
days’ sale is omitted, the pagination running 
on consecutively notwithstanding,” &c. 
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| 
A somewhat fuller description of the various copies, on large royal quarto, price lds. ; 
catalogues relating to the Strawberry Hill and No. 6 was published in an “ Impression 
sale may be of interest. Limited to Fifty Copies. Price, Three 
There are at least four of the sale cata- Shillings.” 
logues :— f There should be mentioned also, as of 
1. Portrait, xxiv. 250 pp. At the end interest to collectors, the humorous cata- 
of the Catalogue is the following :— ‘logue of * The Classical Contents of Goose- 
“ Note.—Some inaccuracies will be discoverd in | berry Hall, with its “ Puffatory Remarks,” 
the Catalogue, arising from a want of sutticient | Sale fixed for “‘The Ist day of April and 
its to be wepared the 365 Following Days.” 
xy the time it was originally announced; these) Very marked differences are f 
errors will be carefully rectitied in the Second | : = found in 
a small portion of which will be printed on | 08. 3, 
arge paper. | e recataloguing, 
2. Portrait, xxiv, 1-53, 53*, 54*, 54-250— have the same number of lots in vonk aes 
252 pp. sale, which exceed those catalogued ‘in 
The title-pages of 1, 2, and 3 are alike, “or ~ ten out of the twenty-four days. 
except for the announcement in and copy catalogue 
iat few copies are printed upon large | the seventh and eigh 
the ordinary catalogues | 2 follows 1 in this 
., | 305 lots of the seventh and eigl 
3. This is the large-paper copy. Portrait, expanded to 1,331 in the ee tage 
xxiv, 1-90, 97-250=244 pp., the hiatus yo 04° From p. 97 to p. 250 the discre- 
being simply in the numbering of the pages, | pancies between the three catalogues ar 
and notin the text. At p. 88 is an announce- | joc. noticeable gu 7 
ment that the lots offered for 2 and 3 May| | trust that I shall not be held too strictly 
(the seventh and eighth days of the sale)| +, account in this attempt at a collation of 
will be divided into smaller lots and sold) gtrawherry Hill catalogues. si : 
after the conclusion of the present sale. | tne exce 3 with 
This notice, dated April 16, 1842, states that| are bound up in one volume. in ‘hat 
will be appears to be a contemporary binding. 
The binder, who must have been a Vandal. 
4 This is the very ela pee woe ogue, | had unique ideas as to the arrangement of 
with vi, 131 pp. The “Collection of Rare | the matter entrusted to him and an absolute 
Prints & Illustrated Works, removed from | disregard of original covers, so that I cannot 
Strawberry Hill for sale in London,” to be | feel sure that nothing has been omitted. 


sold on Monday, June 13th, 1842, and nine 
following days, Sundays excepted. Price! Boston, U.S.A. =. 
of Catalogue, 2s. 6d. [The original article on Strawberry Hill was by 


Two lists of *‘ Names of Purchasers and| Mr. Wiu1am Bates, a valued contributor to 


the Prices” were published under the title | ‘N. & Q.’ for many years. He died 24 Sept., 1884, 
of ‘ des Strawberriane ’:— and notices of him appeared at 6S. x. 280, 304.] 


5. 58 pp., giving the details of each of the 


twenty-four days sales. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the collections in the seventh GRANGER ANNOTATED BY 
and eighth days’ sales were withdrawn and CAULFIELD. 

their dispersal extended over ten days, the (See ante, pp. 65, 223, 323.) 


lots, purchasers, and prices are catalogued} Kine [178].—**2/. 2s. 
as if the sale had been carried out as origin- | King vith 
ally advertised. The method is somewhat | Prints; the Lady is scarcer than that of Sir 
mysterious, but, at all events, in the summary | Edmund.” 
of the various days’ sales the totals of A copy occurred in the Musgrave Sale, 
amounts received balance. 27th day, lot 27, and was bought by the 
6. 20 pp., giving a list of purchasers and | Marchioness of Bath at 7/. This is the 
prices at each of the ten days’ sales. only instance I have been able to trace, but 
Nos. 1-4 were printed by “Smith & | the print of the husband was included in 
Robins, King Street, Long Acre,’ and/ nearly all the principal sales, and fetched 
Nos. 5-6 were “ printed for J. H. Burn, 102, | about 2/. Caulfield in his ‘ Caleographiana’ 
St. Martins Lane.” No. 5 was published | prices these two prints at 2l. 2s. and 5/. 5s. 


at 7s. 6d., with an addition of twenty-five | for Sir E. and Lady King respectively, 
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James, Marquis of Hamilton [366]. — ‘7s. 6d. 
Thane has the plate.” 
Granger here refers to the portrait engraved 
by Martin D(roeshout), London, 1623. Of 
it he records that it is 
“a whole-length in Armour, oe in a tent 
with fringed curtains. On a table is a helmet, with 
a large crest_of bristles and ostrich’s plumes; a 
small h. sh. I have seen some proofs of this print 
without the inscription: these were taken when 
the plate was much worn.” 
Bromley also writes (p. 48) :— 


“This plate, which is extant, was afterwards 


wrought off without the inscription.” 


The plate was not offered in Thane’s 
stock when, on his death, it was sold by 
Jones at 11, Leicester Street, in several 
portions, during 1820. The only copy of the 
print that I can trace was priced 4s. in a 
catalogue of prints issued by the ‘‘ Magazin 
des Estampes”’ of Cockspur Street, 1774. 
There are several other engraved portraits 
of this Marquis of Hamilton, but Granger 
and Bromley name only that already men- 
tioned and an 8vo print engraved by 
Vaughan. Flindall in his ‘ Amateur’s 
Pocket Companion; or, a Description of 
Scarce and Valuable Engraved British 
Portraits, &c., 1813, p. 47, says :— 

“James, Marquis of Hamilton, Earl of Arran, is 

another of those prints which I have not found 
noticed by Bromley or Granger, a Vandyck. The 
print of James, Marquis of Hamilton, by Fai- 
thorne, was sold for 5/. 18s. at the sale of Mr. 
Graves’s [sic] portraits,” &c. 
This last-named print was offered, but not 
priced, in Graves’s catalogue of 1809, and 
presumably it was the copy included in 
the dispersal of his stock, when it was 
bought by Sir Masterman Sykes, at whose 
sale in 1824 it reappears as lot 1227, and 
was purchased by Molteno for 4/. 18s. 

The Vaughan and Faithorne portraits 
appeared also in a sale by Richardson, 
November, 1815, when lot 105 was 
“ James, Marquis of Hamleton [s?c], Earle of Arren 
and Cambridge, &e. . Ro. Vaughan, seulp., and sold 
in Lombard Streete, by Roger Daniel, oval 4to in a 
rich dress, encircled with ribbands [sic] round the 
waist ; arms over the portrait, extra rare. [4/. 13s. 
asa . This portrait was not in Sir William 
Musgrave’s or Sir James Lake’s sales, nor does it 
occur in any recent printed catalogue.” 

Lot 106 was 

“James, Marquis of Hamilton, large oval, in 
armour, by W. Faithorne, very scarce and brilliant 
impression. [4/. 4s. Dodd.]” 

Of the Van Dyck portrait referred to 
by Flindall, copies were included in a sale 
by Richardson, May, 1815 :— 


“Lot 22. One James, Marquis of Hamilton, in 
armour, order of the Garter, helmet and trun- 
chion [sic] Ant. van Dyck, pinxit. Pet. von 
Lisebetius sculp. Joannes Meynieus, Excudit. 
Fine. [7s. 6d.] 

“Lot 23. One ditto. [7s.] 

“Lot 24. One ditto, in armour, left hand on 

trunchion, ob. 1649. Scarce. [18%.]” 
This sale also included a copy of still another 
print of James, Marquis of Hamilton, 
namely, the small oval by Wenceslaus 
Hollar. It here sold with another portrait 
for ll. 8s. This was not rare, although in 
earlier sales its value had been considered 
higher ; thus in the sale by Philipe of the 
collection of John Barnard, April, 1798, 
it sold with one other for 3/. 1s. 

Mr. Tiffin in his ‘Gossip about Portraits : 
Principally Engraved Portraits,’ 1866 (p. 167), 
names another of the same marquis :— 

““There is a rare print by W. Passe of George 

Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, on horseback, 1625, 
which was altered to a portrait of James, Marquis 
of Hamilton. In its first state it has sold for very 
high sums. Caulfield marks it at 25/4. In Mr. 
Marshall’s sale in 1864 it sold for 13/.” 
The valuation by Caulfield here quoted 
occurs in his ‘ Caleographiana,’ p. 12. With 
the exception of the single instance named, 
I cannot trace a copy of this altered print 
occurring for sale. 

Lady Anne Barrington and Lady Mary St. John ; 

H. Gascar, Se. [177].—‘‘7/. 7s. All the prints after 
Gascar’s pictures are scarce, and some extremely 
rare. Mr. Bull has one of Lady Barrington, which 
he told me was worth 7/. 7s. 
Copies occurred in the Gulston Sale and 
again in the Lake Sale. In an annotated 
copy of Bromley before me the print is 
identified as “the scarcest mezzotinto 
extant.” In Richardson’s sale, May, 1815, 
a copy sold for 15/. 15s. 

Carew Reynell [99].—‘‘12/. 12s. The print of 
Carew Reynell is very rare. Sturt had two at one 
time, but both in bad condition; he sold both to 
Manson, who sold one for 6/. 6s., and the worst he 
put into a sale, which brought 3/. 3s., but [it] was 
in very bad condition ; a good one is worth 12/. 12s.” 
Caulfield values this print in his ‘ Calco- 
graphiana’ at 3/. 13s. 6d. only. A copy 
from the Mariette Collection belonged to 
Sir W. Musgrave. At the sale of his prints 
it was lot 112 on the 2Ilst day, and was 
bought by Sir Masterman Sykes for 17/. 17s. 
At the sale of the Sykes Collection, 1824, 
it reappeared as lot 1,287, and was bought 
by Clarke for 17/. 6s. 6d. In a small sale 
by Dodd, 27 Jan., 1809, a copy was sold for 
4l. 4s.—perhaps one of the poor impressions 
referred to by Caulfield. 

Mary Carleton [221].—Granger refers to 
only one print:— 
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** The true original picture of Mary Carleton, also 
called by the name ot the German Princess; as it 
was taken by her own order, in the year 1663; 
Jo. Ch(antry) Se.” 

Caulfield values this at 6d., remark- 
ing 

‘There are two prints of Mary Carlton—the one 
mentioned, and one in an octagon, aged 38, in the 
manner of Faithorne, and is worth 2/. 12s. 6d.” 
This octagon portrait was engraved by Caul- 
field, 1 Nov., 1793, and published in the 
first edition of his * Remarkable Characters.’ 
In his ‘ Caleographiana’ he mentions both 
these portraits, valuing them at the prices 
named in his MS. note. 

Flindall (‘The Amateur’s Pocket Com- 
panion *) mentions another portrait of Mary 
Carleton :— 

“*The German Princess, with her supposed 
husband and lawyer’; F. Nicholls, delin. T. . 
Sculp. This folio print has not been mentioned by 
Bromley or Granger. There are three men present ; 
the lawyer is on his knee, with a sword held over 
him.’ 

Anna Macallame [225].—‘* 2s. 67. Wilkinson has 

the plate.” 
This is Wilkinson of Fenchurch Street, 
author and publisher of the ‘ Londina 
Tllustrata.’ At his death the whole of his 
stock was sold by Sotheby in a succession of 
sales; in that held 13 April, 1826, lot 363 
included ‘Anna Macallame,’ the copper- 
plate, and 20 impressions. 

Caulfield re-engraved the print, for his 
‘Remarkable Characters,’ but the original 
impressions, although of infrequent occur- 
rence, were usually included in sales with 
a number of others, and rarely realized 
more than a few shillings. 

This concludes the series of notes supplied 
by James Caulfield to an interleaved copy 
ot Granger's Biographical History ’ (1775), 
vol. iv. I have not transcribed all his 
remarks; and the valuations by him and a 
later hand of all the prints mentioned by 
Granger must be dealt with in some other 
form, as they are not of sufficient general 
interest for these pages. 

Caulfield probably made these anno- 
tations with a view to publishing a sup- 
plement to his well-known work ‘Calco- 
graphiana,’ 1814. Although these notes in 
some instances reflected on the business 
integrity of rival printsellers, and were 
therefore unprintable, together they formed 
as useful a “ Printseller’s Chronicle and 
Collector’s Guide to the Knowledge and 
Value of Engraved British Portraits” as 
the volume that was published. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


SARAH WALKER, ‘OLD CAM- 
PAIGNER”’: “MARQUIS OF 
GRANBY,” PUBLIC-HOUSE SIGN. 


In * Tales of the Wars ’ (London, published 
by William Mark Clark, 1836-9), vol. iii. 
p- 70, is a biography of Sarah Walker, who 
** lately was interred in the burial-ground of 
New Windsor.” (The date of this number 
of * Tales of the Wars’ is 3 March, 1838.) 

Sarah was born in 1750 at Northampton, 
her father’s regiment, the Royal Horse 
Guards, “then called the Blues,” being 
stationed there. He had then been twenty- 
two years in the regiment, ‘*‘ of which the 
celebrated Lord (afterwards the Marquis of) 
Granby was commander.” She and _ her 
mother accompanied the regiment when it 
went to join the army under Prince Fer- 
dinand. She recollected the battles of 
Minden, Wasbourg, and Paderborn. Her 
mother died at Paderborn from an injury 
received by the upsetting of a waggon 
with Lord Granby’s baggage in it. Sarah 
and her sister were sent to Hesse Cassel 
(where she learnt French and German), 
their expenses there being defrayed by 
Lord Granby and Prince Ferdinand. Hesse 
Cassel having been taken by the French, they 
were detained there as prisoners until 
1763, when peace was proclaimed. They 
were removed by their father and returned 
to England, where they lived with a man 
named Sumpter and his wife. Sumpter, 
having got his discharge from the Blues, 
and 
“taking a public-house at Hounslow, was the first 
verson Who set up the now common sign of ‘The 
Marquis of Granby,’ his former excellent com- 
mander. At that house the Margquis’s two sons 
used frequently to stop on their road between Eton 
and 
Here Sarah reacquired her native language. 
She subsequently married a man named 
Walker, and after the riots in 1780 went to 
Windsor, where she afterwards lived and 
died. She had thirteen children; four of 
her daughters married soldiers. One of 
these daughters was wounded in_ the 
Peninsular War, and fell into the hands of 
some of Massena’s troops. 

When old, Mrs. Walker was for some time 
in very reduced circumstances. Her case 
was taken up by the Rev. W. J. Moore, the 
curate of New Windsor, who procured a 
liberal subscription. Among the donors 
were General Pigot, Viscount Ashbrooke, 
Sir Andrew Barnard, Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, 
Lord C. Paulet, Lady S. Bridgman, and Col. 
Hill, as well as “ several officers of the Royal 
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Horse Guards, and of other regiments of the 
household brigade.” King William gave 
— 5l., and Queen Adelaide an annuity of 
In 1836, on Easter Monday, 4 April, Col. 
Hill, on behalf of the Royal Horse Guards, 
presented her with a copy of the ‘ Historical 
Account’ of the regiment (by Capt. Packe). 
In it was a long inscription, which is given 
in the text. 
The expenses of her funeral were defrayed 
by Colonel, now (1838) General Hill. 
Touching the visits of the Marquis of 
Granby’s sons to the public-house called 
after him, I find that the name “‘ Mr. Man- 
ners” appears frequently (1763-71) in 
‘Eton College Lists, 1678-1790,’ edited by 
R. A. Austen Leigh, 1907. ‘‘ Mr. Manners ” 
means at Eton “ The Hon. Manners.” 
The questions whether there are in or 
near Windsor any descendants of “‘ the old 
campaigner Sarah Walker’; whether the 
presentation copy of Capt. Packe’s ‘ His- 
torical Account’ of the Blues is in existence ; 
and whether Sumpter’s public-house was 
the first “‘ Marquis of Granby,’ are perhaps 
interesting. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Howarp RUSSELL’s PARENT- 
AGE.—As none of the obituary notices of 
Sir William Howard Russell, so far as I am 
aware, gave any particulars of his parents 
beyond their names, it is as well to place on 
record in ‘ N. & Q.’ some facts which I have 
already communicated to the Liverpool 
papers. 

Facing the Huskisson monument in St. 
James’s Cemetery, Liverpool, at the foot of 
St. James's Mount, is a headstone bearing 
the following inscription to the memory of 
Russell's parents and younger brother :— 

In memoriam 
Mari, 
Johannis Russell uxoris dilectissimze, 
ili Pref: Joh* Kelly, 
de Lily-Vale in Com: Dublin. 
Obiit Maii xxx. 1840, 36. 
Atque Joh* Howard, 

Filii sec : Johannis et Mariz Russell, 
Div: Joh: Evang: Coll: Cantab: alumni. 
apud Claughton, Maii xxiv. 1847, 
Obiit. Atat 24. 

Atque supra dict : Joh* Russell, 
qui apud Londinum, Obit Junii xxix. 1867. 


Et in Coemeterio apud Mortlake sepultus est. 


John Russell, who was a jeweller by trade, 
lived for many years in Liverpool, where he 
was shopwalker or manager at ‘‘ Promoli’s 
Bazaar,” a shop on the south side of Church 
Street, belonging to Mr. F. L. Hausburg, 


devoted to the sale of jewellery and mis- 
cellaneous articles. “Many who are now 
living,’ wrote Mr. Arthur Earle, of Child- 
wall Lodge, to The Liverpool Daily Post of 
13 February last, in reference to my letter 
of the day before, 

“*must remember how Mr. Russell used to delight: 
the boys and girls coming into the shop by starting 
one of the musical boxes which were sold. there. 
He was a charmingly courteous old gentleman, 
with a rubicund face, and a good supply of fine 
white hair, always well kept, and by some means 
inclined to curl at the bottom. Knowing that my 
late brother, General Earle, was serving in the 
Crimea, he used to send my father, Sir Hardman 
Earle, his private letters from his son, which were 
most interesting.” 

John Russell lived for some time in 
Windsor View, off Lodge Lane, a spot in 
those days quite out of the town. He and 
his family are well remembered by relatives 
of my own who lived in Lodge Lane over 
sixty years ago. In 1849 he was living at 
Manor View, Claughton, on the Cheshire 
side of the Mersey, and the inscription above 
suggests that he had removed there in 
1847 or earlier. He had a third son, Fred 
Russell, born about 1827, remembered as an 
expert thrower of stones, who died while 
at school in Germany. 

The beginnings of men who achieve 
eminence are so often misrepresented that 
it is well to demonstrate Sir William Howard 
Russell’s very respectable middle-class deri- 
vation. The biographers of the future may 
thus know that the most distinguished of 
British war correspondents neither was 
born to the advantages of wealth and 
position, nor had to combat the disad- 
vantages of poverty and lowly birth. 

AtEyN READE. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


Tue oF NewGaTe.—In none of 
the standard works upon the recently 
demolished Newgate Prison is there a com- 
plete list of its Governors or Keepers. 
During the greater part of the eighteenth 
century the two Akermans—father end son 
—held the office. According to Knapp and 
Baldwin's ‘ Newgate Calendar ’ (1824), vol. i. 

88, the elder Akerman occupied the 
position in 1729, and he was succeeded by 
his son, who remained the Governor of the 
prison until his death on 19 Nov., 1792 
(Gent. Mag., vol. lxii. pt. ii. pp. 1062, 1150). 
This is the Mr. Akerman whose praises are 
chronicled by Boswell, and whose kindness 
and humanity to the prisoners under his 
care are often spoken of in the literature of 
crime. 
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The next Keeper of Newgate was John 
IXirby, who held the office until his death 
on 30 Aug., 1804. A Mr. Newman was 
Governor of the prison in 1814; 


John Wontner, a former Marshal of the. 


City of London, who lost a leg in a horse 


accident on 16 Nov., 1821, was the successor | 
of Mr. Brown, and remained Governor for | 


eleven years, until his death on 7 Nov., 1833 
(Gent. Mag., vol. ciii. pt. ii. p. 475). 

A full list of these functionaries would 
no doubt prove of value to students, and 
along with the catalogue of the Kings of 
Bath and the Ordinaries of Newgate, which 
have been given previously in ‘N. & Q..’ 
might well be added to future editions of 
* Haydn’s Book of Dignities.’ 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 

Fox Oak, Hersham. 


Mr. D. M. Moore: NEw YORK UNDER 
British RvuLe.—The following interesting 
item appeared recently in The City Press :— 

“SA SEVERED LINK WITH THE Past.—A few days 
ago there passed away in the person of Mr. D. M 
Moore, at the age of $3, the grandson of one of the 
last Governors of New York under British rule. 
The family’s very considerable landed property was 
confiscated by the Republic, and the attempts 
afterwards made to regain it failed, although as 
recently as 1847 the then Ambassador to the United 
States, Lord Lyons, took a personal interest in the 
effort. Some twenty years ago Mr. Moore came 
to London possessed of an ample fortune. His 
proved unsuccessful, however,,and by 
degrees he was reduced to absolute penury. He 
was known personally to Mr. Choate and many 
leading Americans, but pride prevented him from 
taking any action that would have served to draw 
attention to his need. Eventually he was induced 
to seek the aid of the Mansion House. By the 
otticials he was torwarded to the infirmary, where 
he remained in comfort and at rest until death 
came as a blessed release.” 

W. D. PINK. 


*“CARTULARIUM Saxonicum.’ (See 10 8. 
vii. 185, 287.)—Pror. SKEAT’S note is very 
welcome. The proper way to deal with 
place-names is to trace. them historically. 
I found that the ‘ Cartularium’ had abun- 
dant material for a basis of work, and pre- 
sently set about a topographical index to 
the entire collection. About half of the 
charters are done, and the hopes of its being 
completed are much raised by the opinion 
of Pror. SKEAT that the thing will be a 
public service. I have occasionally glanced 
at Kemble’s index to the *‘C. D.,’ and with 
unsatisfactory results; but in the end I 
shall perhaps collate my work with his 


before considering it fit for publication. 
Thorpe’s index to his ‘ Diplomarium’ is 


and he. 
was succeeded, about 1817, by a Mr. Brown. | 


| worse than useless, being full of mere ety- 
| mological speculations. The work is very 
/arduous—much more so than might have 
been expected—and requires what may be 
called a topographical turn of mind rather 
than a disposition for speculative ety- 
mologies. With reference to Pagham, I did 
not give the county in such case because 
of an assumption that the student would 
see from the context to what county it 
belongs. 
| Here are three further interesting items : 
349. Dunhamstyde is probably Dunham- 
stead, near Oddingley, Worcestershire, and 
certainly not ‘* Hempstead in Gloucester.” 
477. Wenbeorh, Wenbeorgen, has nothing 
to do with Hinton Ampner ; it is now called 
_Wanborough, but according to the charter 
'was at one time Hynyton. The adjacent 
village of Little Hinton presupposes a 
greater Hinton, which is the place in question. 
| 528 (also 290, 312, 409). Dommuc is not 
Dunwich. The seat of the bishops of East 
| Anglia was at Dommuc or Dommoc, a town 
| near or on the site of Felixstow that has been 
washed away by the sea (9 S. x. 312). 
| I should mention that these notes apply 
solely to the title or heading of eack of Dr. 
Birch’s charters, where I have considered 
them erroneous ; and are submitted to my 
fellow students with a view to correction if 
necessary. Epwarp SMITH. 
Putney. 


Broom PLANT AS FRENCH WoORKMEN’S 
BapGE.—The writer of a review in the 
‘ Bibliographie’ of L’ Intermédiaire, 30 Aout, 
1906, observes that it was fitting M. Pierre 
Biétry should deal with the antecedents 
and signification of the movement of pro- 
test, which has shown itself among work- 
men, against the tendencies of State Socialism 
and its official representatives :— 

**No one has put forward with greater pride this 
epithet of ‘jaune,’ born of an incident in a strike 
at Montceau - les - Mines, and the broom which 
symbolizes liberty of work, as the red eglantine 
represents irreducible and violent class hatred.” 


L. 8. 


HARDWICKE House, SeArorD.—Hard- 
wicke House, Broad Street, Seaford. an 
ivyclad mansion bearing the date 1603 
on a stone in the front, is about to be sold 
by auction. The house was formerly the 
old courthouse, and was at one time in the 
occupation of Alfred Tennyson. Extensive 
grounds are attached to the house, and there 
is an ominous note in the particulars of sale 
to the effect that if the property in its present 
character as a fine old historic mansion is 
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not used for private occupation, it could be 
adapted for a school, private hotel, or public 
institution, while some portion of the valu- 
able return frontages might be advantage- 
ously developed for building purposes, 
without detriment to its value as a whole. 
JOHN HEBB. 


Mrs. HANNAH GLAssE.—I have been for 
a considerable time trying to find out some- 
thing substantial as to Mrs. Glasse’s name 
and nationality, as the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
will show. I have succeeded with respect 
to both, and wish to record the facts in 
‘N. & 

Turning to the Report on the MSS. of the 
Earl of Egmont, vol. i. part i., p. 2 (5 Nov., 
1574), we find that Hugh McMourghe 
(McMurrough) Glasse and several others, 
natives of co. Wicklow, appeared before the 
court at Dublin Castle, and were sentenced 
—William Ashpoole (their chief) to pay a fine 
of 201. Irish, and the other defendants 40s. 
each for riot. 

Hugh MecMurrough’s name is given in 
'rish (Aodh MacMurchadha Glas (in English 
characters), but the attempt at phonetic 
spelling is primitive indeed. McMurrough 
is made M‘Mourghe, and the adjective glas, 
signifying green or grey, is made Glasse— 
a surname. The spelling of the Irish word 
is partly adopted, but the pronunciation 
of it in Irish is entirely ignored. 

Jas. Hayes, M.R.S.A.I. 


Ennis 


‘““THUMB-HAND SIDE” =RIGHT - HAND 
SipE.—This remarkable expression is now 
and then heard in the neighbourhood of 
Sheffield, as, for instance, in the sentence, 
“Ye mun go down there, and keep to 
t’ thomb-hand sside.”” It is not in the 
‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ or, so far as I 
know, in any other. It is strange that the 
right hand should be called the thumb hand, 
as if the thumb on the left were useless. 
What the phrase seems to imply is that the 
thumb of the right hand was exclusively 
used in grasping implements, such as 
hammers, so that the right hand came to 
be known, par excellence, as the thumb 
hand. 8S. O. Appy. 


Masonry AND ReEtiGion.—The religious 
basis of English Masonry is well known, and 
historically and politically interesting. The 
controversy between Grand Lodge and the 


Grand Orient of France has been the subject | 


of much public notice, and rested on the 
exclusion by the Grand Orient, from the 
“‘ rites,” of all religious forms, and all 


references to the “Grand Architect of the 
Universe.” Its result has been that English 
Masonry is in communion with the Rite 

cossais in France, the ancient Masonry 
founded at the Court of St. Germain by the 
Jacobites, but has not any relation with 
the Grand Orient, to which most French 
Masons belong. On a recent occasion the 
Dean of Gloucester appears to have preached 
a Masonic sermon in which he treated the 
religious basis of Masonry as equivalent to 
a Christian basis ; but all documents avail- 
able to the public upon the subject seem to 
show that Masonry is only Deistic, and not 
Christian. The admission of Mohammedans 
and other non-Christians to lodges under 
Grand Lodge confirms this view. 

M. A. R. 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct 


CHANTRIES AND CHURCH StToRES.—In 
preparing for publication some old church- 
wardens’ accounts I meet with allusions to 
pre-Reformation usages of which I feel that 
I ought to obtain a fuller understanding 
before completing my remarks thereon. To 
this end I venture to solicit authoritative 
answers to any of the following questions. 

In many churches we find that there 
existed an altar at the east end of each aisle. 
Does the erection of a side altar imply the 
endowment in perpetuity of a priest distinct 
from the incumbent of the parish ? or might 
an altar be installed without any such 
provision for its services, the expense being 
met by single or combined voluntary effort 
on the part of parishioners ? 

Bequests for the “foundation of a 
chantry ” (a very loosely applied term) or 
‘‘for the maintenance of a chaplain” are 
frequently so meagre as to have been quite 
inadequate to the entire subsistence of a 
man for the space of time covered by them. 
This and the fact that they were often only 
for a few anniversary obits or a few “‘ month’s 
minds” imply that (1) a priest and (2) an 
altar, not already monopolized or fully 
engaged, were available. Would an altar 
or a priest endowed by the founder of a 
church, or by a lay patron, or by a guild 
(let us say for the celebration of a daily 
mass for the benefit of the founder’s soul), 
be open to such extraneous demands upon 
it or him ? 
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T have read that by Canon Law it was not 
lawful at the same altar to say two masses 
on the same day (Rev. O. T. Reichel, ‘On 
Canon Law,’ vol. i. p. 98) ; also that chantry 
priests (who in all cases were bound to be 
at the vicars command on “high” or 
“double” feasts) might assist in solemn 
masses in the capacity of deacon or sub- 
deacon, but must not receive the Eucharist 
more than once in the same day (‘ Gent. 
Mag. Lib. of Ecclesiology,’ p. 69). 

How can these two prohibitions be recon- 
ciled with the above considerations, and with 
the fact that in some churches the number 
of chantry foundations was greatly in excess 
of the number of altars, e.g., in the old church 
of St. Paul, 47 chantries, 14 altars (Fuller, 
‘Ch. Hist.,’ p. 350) ? 

Might the incumbent of the parish say 
*“ private ’’ masses (by which I mean masses 
for private persons) by bequest or salary ? 
and, if so, might he say them at the high 
altar, or must a side altar alone be used for 
such a purpose ? 

Does the reference to several ‘ stores” 
in the parish accounts, such as the ‘ Store 
of St. Katherine,”’ the ** Store of St. George,” 
&c., amounting perhaps to seven or nine 
(each with its pair of ‘* wardens ” accounting 
to the head warden), imply the existence of 
as many local gilds ? or might several such 
stores be supported by one gild, or merely 
by casual contributions ? 

What were the practical manifestations of 
devotion to the patron saint of a gild, short 
of founding a chantry altar to his or her 
honour, or of paying a chantry clerk to say 
a mass on that saint’s feast day ? Was there 
necessarily, in the church, an effigy or picture 
of each of the saints whose names were 
borne by the several stores ? and did members 
of the gilds maintaining such stores sit near 
the images of their titular saints at church 
services ? 

In the case of a chapel being a distinct 
building, standing in a “ borough” half a 
mile from the church, might this be pro- 
perly described as—at one and the same 
time—a “‘ chantry chapel ” and a “ chapel of 
ease” ? 

Of what nature, or on what grounds (in 
either or both the above-named capacities), 
were payments received from its wardens 
by the head warden of the parish church 
(both before and after the Reformation) ? 
Could it have belonged ab origino, as it 
appears to have done in modern days, to 
the borough corporation ? It is not named 
in the official list of suppressed chantries, 
1549. Could it, if a chantry foundation, 


have been exempted under clause xv. of 
the Act of 1 Ed. VI., cap. xiv. ? 

By Act of 21 Hen. VIII., cap. ciii. clause 
xix. no spiritual person, secular or regular, 
beneficed with cure of souls, may take any 
particular stipend or salary to sing for any 
soul. How is it, then, that down at least to 
1540 I find regularly xiid. per annum paid 
by the head warden to the vicar for keeping 
the anniversaries of two private persons, 
and for saying the Bede-Roll ? 

If, as I understand, gilds and chantries 
were dissolved by Act of 37 Hen. VIII., 
cap. iv., what was the need or effect of later 
legislation concerning their suppression ? 

I shall be glad of replies direct. 

(Miss) ErHet LEGA-WEEKES. 

Sunny Nook, Rugby Mansions, West Kensington. 


Dr. JoHNSON AS A PottER.—I should be 
much obliged for any information as to the 
authenticity of the following anecdote, taken 
from ‘Old and New London,’ vol. v. 
pp. 92-3 :— 

“Tt is recorded that Dr. Johnson had conceived 

a notion that he was capable of improving on the 
manufacture of china. He even ap lied to the 
directors of the Chelsea China Works, and was 
allowed to bake his compositions in their ovens in 
Lawrence Street. He was accordingly accustomed 
to go down with his housekeeper, about twice a 
week, and stay the whole day, she carrying a 
basket of provisions with her. The Doctor, who 
was not allowed to enter the mixing room, had 
access to every other part of the — and 
formed his composition in a particular apartment 
without being overlooked by any one. He had also 
free access to the oven, and superintended the 
whole of the process; but he completely failed, 
both as to composition and baking, for his materials 
always yielded to the intensity of the heat, while 
those of the company came out of the furnace 
perfect and complete. Dr. Johnson retired in dis- 
gust, but not in despair, for he afterwards gave a 
dissertation on this very subject in his works.” 
A little lower down _ his china is mentioned 
from Boswell, iii. 163 (Hill's edition), as 
“very beautiful, but nearly as dear as 
silver.” This, by the way, is not quite 
exact, the passage standing thus :-— 


“ The china was beautiful, but Dr. Johnson justly 
observed it was too dear; for that he could have 
vessels of silver, of the same size, as cheap as what 
were here made of porcelain.” 

Dr. Johnson wrote to Mrs. Thrale the next 
day :— 

“IT took Boswell yesterday to see Keddlestone, 
and the silk mills, and the china work at Derby; 
he was pleased with all. The Derby china is very 
pretty, but I think the gilding is all superficial ; 
and the finer pieces are so dear, that perhaps silver 
vessels of the same capacity may be sometimes 
bought at the same price; and I am not yet so 1n- 
fected with the contagion of china-fancy, as to like 
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any thing at that rate which can so easily be 
broken.” —‘ Letters of Dr. Johnson,’ vol. ii. p. -35, 
Hill’s edition. 

I shall be glad if any of your readers can 
inform me in what edition of Johnson’s 
works his dissertation can be found. 

C. A. Lioyp. 

17, Garrett Street Wellington, N.Z. 


* AS POOR AS RATS.”’—This phrase is said 
to occur in Swift’s ‘Journal to Stella’: 
where ? Q. V. 


“ Betty,” A HEDGE-SpaRRow.—The other 
day a boy came to our house and told us 
that there was a bird’s nest in the hedge 
near our garden gate containing five eggs. 
On being asked what nest it was, he replied, 
“A betty’s.” As inquiry failed to elicit 
any further information concerning the bird, 
I went to look at the nest, and found it to 
be that of a hedge sparrow. I had not 
heard this bird referred to by this name 
before, and I shall be glad to know if the 
appellation is familiar to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
resident in other parts of the country. 

JOHN T. PaGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Princess Roya: USE OF THE 
TitLeE.—Will any of your readers favour 
me with information respecting this title ? 
I find in Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ under the head- 
ing ‘The Royal Lineage,’ that ‘“ Anne, 
daughter of George II., who married William, 
Prince of Orange, in 1734,’ was styled 
Princess Royal. Is this the first instance of 
the eldest daughter of the reigning sovereign 
being thus distinguished ? The daughters 
of George III., Queen Victoria, and King 
Edward VII. have been similarly dignified. 
So far as I know, the title is of Hanoverian 
origin; but it has been mentioned to me 
that Mary, daughter of Charles I., was styled 
Princess Royal both before and after her 
marriage in 1648 to William II., Prince of 
Orange; and their son William of Orange 
(William III. of England) became the 
husband of Mary, daughter of James II. 
If so, the title of Princess Royal points to a 
Stuart origin. JAMES WATSON. 

Folkestone. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE CONDUCTED BY 
Factory WorKkers.—The Lowell Offering, 
published in 1840, and continued monthly, 
was under the editorship of Abel B. Thomas, 
who stated that all the articles in the maga- 
zine were the productions of females em- 
ployed in the mills, and that none had been 
materially amended editorially. Has this 
statement ever been disproved? All the 


papers contributed to the volume I possess, 
which is an English reprint, with a com- 
mendatory introduction by Miss H. Mar- 
tineau, betoken more ability than I should 
expect to find in the average factory hand 
to-day. Civis. 


Maisons DE CORNEILLE.—Pourrait-on me 
renvoyer & un ouvrage qui donne des détails 
exacts (surtout les adresses) sur la maison 
ou est né le Grand Corneille et les maisons 
qu’il a habitées depuis ? 

Epwarp LATHAM. 

IrnisH GIRL AND BARBARY PIRATES.— 
Can any one tell me where I shall find a 
poem describing the capture of an Irish 
girl by Barbary pirates? |! remember the 
following fragments: ‘‘The O’Driscoll’s 
Child,” ‘‘ She hath stabbed the Dey in full 
Serai,’ ‘“‘ When they led her forth to a 
death of fire, she only smiled, the heroic 
maid.” BaRBARY. 


ABRAHAM.”’—What is the exact 
meaning of the slang phrase “to sham 
Abraham’’? It seems to be out of use 
now, but was common fifty years ago. The 
earliest example I have met with occurs in 


The only authority for this phrase quoted in the 
‘N.E.D.’ is Hotten’s ‘ Dictionary of Slang,’ 1860. 
But it is much older even than K. P. D. E.’s refer- 
ence, for Goldsmith used it in 1759 in ‘The Citizen 
of the World,’ cxix. ‘‘ He swore that I understood 
my business perfectly well, but that I shammed 
Abraham merely to be idle.” The original meaning 
was to feign sickness or distress, an Abraham-man 
or Abram-man being a beggar. See the quotations 
under 1561 and 1633 in the ‘N.E.D.’ Abraham 
Newland was chief cashier of the Bank of _—— 
from 1778 to 1807, and his name appearing on bank 
notes, a secondary meaning was developed for the 
phrase, illustrated in a popular song of that 
period :— 

I have heard people say that sham Abraham you 


may, 
But you mustn’t sham Abraham Newland.) 


KeBie’s ‘CHRISTIAN YEAR.—On_ the 
Seventh Sunday after Trinity occurs :-— 

And far below, Gennesaret’s main. 

Spreads mony a mile of liquid plain, 

(Though all seem gathered in one eager bound). 
What is the meaning of “ eager”? Bound” 
has been explained as “ leap.” 

JAMES MEw. 


J. Tompson, Portrait 
my possession is the half-length portrait in 
oil of a youth, inscribed in the right-hand 
bottom corner ‘“‘ J. Thompson Pinxit 1849” 
—evidently the work of an artist of some 


of 
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considerable ability. From private infor- 
mation, it is certain the portrait must have 
been executed about the commencement 
of the year named—in all probability at 
Bradford, Yorkshire, where the youth’s 
parents were living. I should be glad of 
any information about the painter and his 
attainments. A. STAPLETON. 
158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.—Apropos 
of arecent visit of our Archeological Society 
to the above town and neighbourhood, I 
raised in The Birmingham Post the question 
why our geographies seventy years ago 
taught that Halesowen was in Shropshire, 
though distant from its nearest point 
twelve miles at least. Receiving no re- 
sponse, I now submit the query to your 
readers. HENRY SMYTH. 

32, Stanmore, Road, Birmingham. 

{Probably it was an outlying portion of a Shrop” 
shire estate. ] 


THE ‘‘GOLDEN ANGEL”’ IN St. PAvL’s 
CHURCHYARD.—An old letter that I have, 
dated 27 Aug., 1658, was sent from a place 
in Kent “to be left at Mr. Angell’s at ye 
Golden Angell in Faul’s Church yard,’ to 
be conveyed to a place in Berkshire. In 
books on London signs accessible to me I 
fail to find it. Was it an inn for carriers ? 

W. M. 

** ScivrooGH.’—What is the meaning of 
this word? It occurs in the life of 
Lord Amherst by Henry Morris, author of 
‘The Governor-Generals of India’ (1896). 
A Mahratta princess had visited her lady- 
ship, and wrote that she had “ on the top of 
her turban a waving plume of white feathers 
resembling the wing of the scivroogh.” 

R 


Dr. JoHNsON.—We read much of John- 
son’s great size, massive frame, and so on. 
Is there any record of his height or weight ? 


M. 


_OxForD Divinity 
bishop Temple in his ‘ Life,’ vol. ii. p. 431, 
describes his examination, Easter, 1842, 
and states that ‘‘ the examiner and examined 
always stand during the divinity examina- 
tion.” Can any one say when this practice 
was discontinued? I was examined in 


December, 1850, and I am almost sure I did 
not stand up. 
_ Itis a pity that Hansell, a most able man, 
is printed as ‘‘ Hanswell”’ twice. 
F. Harrison. 
North Wraxhall Rectory, Chippenham. 


Replies. 
“EVERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE.” 


(108. vii. 367.) 


THE editorial note to PoLrricran’s query 
is of special value because it assists to clear 
up what may even now remain a somewhat 
doubtful problem, which has been rendered 
the more dubious by the mistakes, not only 
in assumption but in mere copying, made 
by previous writers on the subject. 

On the latter point, a striking instance is 
to be found in the quotation, in the editorial 
note, from Mr. E. Latham’s ‘ Famous 
Sayings and their Authors,’ wherein is 
attributed to Sir Robert Walpole the speech 
of 13 March (according to the * Parliamentary 
History,’ and not 26 February), 1734, con- 
taining the passage (as there given): “ But 
in case it be a septennial parliament, will 
he not then probably accept the 500/. pen- 
sion, if he be one of those men that has a 
price?” The fact is that that particular 
speech is recorded in the usually accepted 
authority as having been delivered, in the 
course of an historic debate on Bromley’s 
motion to repeal the Septennial Act, by 
Sir William Wyndham, one of Walpole’s 
most brilliant and persistent political foes. 

The whole speech is to be found in ‘ The 
Parliamentary History of England,’ vol. ix. 
pp. 454-65; but the portions essential to 
consideration of the present question are on 
pp. 460-61, for these contain the earliest 
known attack upon Walpole in connexion 
with the phrase now under inquiry. The 
late Mr. THOMAS KERSLAKE, as pointed out 
in the editorial note, suggested that the words 
about to be quoted “ seem to exonerate Sir 
Robert Walpole from the authorship on 
two grounds: first, that it was ‘an old 
maxim’; second, enounced by Sir William 
Wyndham, and not Sir Robert Walpole ” ; 
but the speech may be taken as it stands 
and the inferences drawn afterwards. “ Let 
us suppose, sir,” exclaimed Wyndham to the 
Speaker, 

“‘a gentleman at the head of the adminstration, 
whose only safety depends upon corrupting the 
members of this House. This may now only a 
supposition, but it is certainly such a one as may 
happen ; and if ever it should, let us see whether 
such a minister might not promise himself more 
success in a septennial, than he would in a triennial 
yarliament. It is an old maxim, that every man 
as his price, if you can but come up to it. This, 
I hope, does not hold true of every man; but I am 
afraid it too generally holds true; and that of a 
great many it may hold true, is what, I believe, 
was never doubted of; though I don’t know but 
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it may now likewise be denied: however, let us | 
suppose this distressed minister applying to one of 
those men who has a price, and is a member of this 
House.” 

Wyndham then went into details as to the 
amount of possible bribes, and put the point 
already quoted containing the words “if 
he be one of those men that has a price.” 

The use of the phrase “ Let us suppose ” 
at the outset did not, of course, prevent 
Wyndham’s hearers in the House, and the 
readers of his speech outside, from knowing 
that it was Walpole s picture he was attempt- 
ing to draw. “It was not indeed a true 
portrait of Walpole,” as Mr. Justin McCarthy 
has observed in his * History of the Four 
Georges’; “ but it was a perfect photograph 
of what his enemies declared and even 
believed Walpole to be” (chap. xxi.). And 
Walpole used the same fashion of speech in 
reply, for he observed, “* Let me too suppose”’; 
and in his supposition he painted Boling- 
broke with a brush dipped in vitriol. It was 
a mere oratorical formula on both sides; 
and Wyndham was as directly hitting Wal- 
pole because of his alleged belief “that 
every man has his price,” as Walpole was 
assailing Bolingbroke in his denunciation 
of ‘“‘a wretch who is a disgrace to human 
nature.” 

Upon the specific allegation with which 

am now dealing, Walpole defended 
members from the imputation of being bribed, 
but added :— 

“T will allow, Sir, that with respect to bribery, 
the price must be higher or lower, generally in 
peapestes to the virtue of the man who is to be 

ribed ; but it must likewise be granted, that the 
humour he happens to be in at the time, the spirit 
he happens to be endowed with, adds a good deal 
to ap virtue” (‘Parliamentary History,’ vol. ix. 
p. 4409)— 
searcely a very indignant repudiation of so 
serious and sweeping a charge as Wyndham 
had brought. 

a none of the London news- 
papers of the time, whether daily or weekly, 
gave a single line about the debate, whether 
as report or comment, though Bolingbroke’s 
organ The Country Journal ; or, the Crafts- 
man, for 16 March, had a reference to “ one 
Robert Fund, commonly called Rob.-Fund, 
who keeps a publick House in Westminster,” 
which seems to be a burlesque attack on the 
Prime Minister's speech in this particular 
debate. But The Daily Journal and The 
Daily Courant, The Weekly Journal, The 
London Journal, and The Grub Street 
Journal were alike silent. Yet, in the con- 
sideration of questions of this kind, the 


nearest contemporary references are of 


special value; and I take one such from a 
letter of 12 October, 1766, written by George 
Grenville (who not long before had been 
Prime Minister) to the Earl of Buckingham- 
shire. In this it was said :-— 

“Your honorable conduct has convinced them 
[the Ministry] of the falsehood of that opinion 
which has been so industriously propagated of late, 
that everybody is willing to treat with them, which 
is but a copy of the famous expression of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s, that ‘He knew every man’s price.’”— 
Historical MSS. Commission, ‘ Report on the Manu- 
scripts of the Marquess of Lothian,’ p. 272. 

What is the earliest or contemporary 
authority for the modified version of the 
phrase which defenders of Walpole now 
put forward? Mr. Justin McCarthy, in 
‘The History of the Four Georges,’ takes 
it for granted that “ posterity has fallen 
into a mistake ” in accepting the traditional 
version; and Mr. John Morley, in his 
i Walpole > in the ‘“‘ Twelve English States- 
men” Series, is even more emphatic, for 
he says :— 

“Walpole has no doubt suffered much in the 
opinion of posterity, as the supposed author of 
the shallow and cynical apophthegm, that ‘every 
man has his price.’ People who know nothing else 
about Walpole, believe and repeat this about him. 
Yet the story is a pure piece of misrepresentation. 
He never delivered himself of that famous slander 
on mankind. One day, mocking the flowery and 
declamatory professions of some of the patriots in 
opposition, he insisted on finding self-interest or 
family interest at the bottom of their fine things. 
‘All ‘these men,’ he said, ‘have their price.’”— 
Chap. vi. 

This is most circumstantial and precise, 
but where is the evidence? Until some- 
thing more tangible is forthcoming than 
Horace Walpole’s filial repudiation half a 
century after date, or Coxe’s opinion as a 
biographer somewhat later, the original 
phrase cannot be brushed aside as merely a 
partisan invention. 
ALFRED F. RoBBINs. 


Sir Robert Walpole’s remark to Mr. 
Leveson, as quoted by Mr. Latham, was 
recorded by Dr. King, who adds that Sir 
Robert lived long enough to know that my 
Lord Gower had his price as well as the rest 
(King’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ p. 44). 

The saying was quoted in a different form 
by Richardson the painter, namely, “ There 
was not one, patriot howsoever he might 
seem, of whom he did not know the price.” 
(‘ Richardsoniana,’ 1776, p. 178). 

ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 

I can assist you to some extent, per- 
haps, as I have a complete set of The Bee. 
The passage quoted by MR. KERSLAKE 
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occurs during the course of a speech by Sir 
William Wyndham in connexion with the 
motion for repealing the Septennial Act. 
The report of the Parliamentary debate 
on this subject began in No. 89 of The Bee, 
and extended into No. 96. The numbers 
are not dated, and in the circumstances 
perhaps this is immaterial, as the exact date 
and order of the various speeches may be 
obtained elsewhere. Walpole’s speech came 
after Sir William Wyndham’s and apparently 
just before the division which rejected 
the motion. The claim of priority, there- 
fore, would seem to be in favour of Wynd- 
ham. W. Roberts. 


The first Lord Lytton seems to have firmly 
believed that Sir Robert Walpole was 
responsible for the saying ‘‘ Every man has 
his price.” Not only did he write a blank- 
verse comedy — probably the very worst 
he ever wrote, both as to comedy and as 
to verse —with the title ‘Walpole; or, 
Every Man has his Price,’ in which he makes 
the minister exclaim in Act II. se. i., 

Every man has his price, I must bribe left and right, 
and again in Act III. se. ii., 

Every man has his price, my majority ’s clear ; 
but in ‘Not so Bad as We Seem’ Lord 
Wilmot narrates an interview with the 
statesman, in which this passage occurs :— 

‘**Sir Robert,’ says I, ‘we men of the world soon 
come to the point; ‘tis a maxim of yours that all 
have their price. —* Not quite that,’ says Sir Robert, 
‘but let us suppose that it is.’” 

CLIFTON RosBsIns. 


Hovses oF Historicat INTEREST (10 S. 
v. 483; vi. 52, 91, 215, 356, 497; vii. 312, 
413).—It is a long time since I ventured 
to suggest for the consideration of the 
London County Council that a commemo- 
rative tablet should be placed on Charles 
Lamb’s Islington house, and two years ago 
I was informed that the Council was taking 
steps to have this done. I am unable to 
explain the delay that has ensued. No 
doubt whatever exists with regard to the 
house. It is no longer a detached building, 
and a third of it has been sliced away, but 
the principal rooms remain as they were in 
Lamb’s time, and a curious old arm-chair 
in which the author of “ Elia” is said to 
have sat when engaged on his literary work 
is still preserved in the office of Messrs. 
Webb & Co., the owners of the property. 
Any uncertainty which may have existed 
with respect to the house, and which the 
Editor’s note shows is not yet entirely dis- 
pelled, has been due partly to the loose way 


in which Lamb described his residence, and 
‘ele to the changes of nomenclature that 

ave been made in the district. Lamb in 
his letter to Thomas Allsop (6 Sept., 1823) 
describes the cottage as being at “ the end of 
Colebrook Row, on the western brink of the 
New River’; and ina later letter to Robert 
Southey (21 Nov., 1823) he says he is at 
** Colebrook Cottage, Colebrook Row, Isling- 
ton. A detached whitish house, close to the 
New River, end of Colebrook Terrace, left 
hand from Sadler’s Wells.” It will be 
observed that in one letter Lamb describes 
the cottage as being at the end of Colebrook 
Row, and in another as being at the end of 
Colebrook Terrace, which has since been in- 
eluded in Duncan Terrace. Colebrook Row 
was on the eastern bank of the New River; 
Colebrook Terrace, or, as it was originally 
called, ‘‘ New Terrace,” was on the western 
bank. Lamb’s cottage was really a detached 
house at the end of this terrace, facing Cole- 
brook Row. In course of time the cottage 
was looked on as belonging to Camden Street, 
at the end of which it stood, and it was 
named No. 19, Camden Street. In 1890, 
when the third edition of Mr. Wilmot Harri- 
son’s ‘Memorable London Houses,’ as cited 
by the Editor, was published, the house still 
retained that designation. Mr. Harrison 
made a slight error in describing the house 
as 19, Camden Terrace, but in other 
respects he was correct. In the same 
year, 1890, the designation No. 19, Camden 
Street, was altered to No. 64, Duncan 
Terrace, which the house still retains. 
No. 64, Duncan Terrace, is therefore Cole- 
brook Cottage, in which Lamb resided for 
about three years. The statement made by 
Mr. Laurence Hutton and some other 
writers that Lamb’s cottage was No. 19, 
Colebrook Row, is probably due to a con- 
fusion with No. 19, Camden Street. 

I have followed Lamb’s spelling of ‘ Cole- 
brook’ Row, although it is not correct. 
The word was not a contraction of ‘* Coln- 
brook,” as Talfourd seems to have imagined, 
but was the surname of Sir George Cole- 
brooke, then Lord of the Manor offHigh- 
bury, in which the district was situated. 

W. F. PrIpEAUx. 


Mr. Brestar does not guide us correctly 
the Footsteps of Charles Lamb.” Mr. 
Martin’s work of that title is to be preferred. 
Of course George Dyer did not walk ‘‘ down 
the steep shrubby declivity into the canal,” 
but deliberately marched “right forwards 
into the midst of the stream that runs by 
us” (‘Amicus Redivivus’). The New 
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River, or “‘ Stream Dyerian,” then ran open, 
level almost with the path in front of 
Lamb’s cottage, not covered in and pro- 
tected, as now, with shabby turf and iron 
railings. The steep bank of the canal, 
then (1823) perfectly bare, would have pro- 
bably broken the neck of George Dyer if 
absent-mindedly he had walked down it. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


“MOKE,” A DONKEY : NICKNAMES OF THE 
Army SERVICE Corps (10S. vii. 68, 115, 257, 
415).—I regret that I cannot give Mr. 
HEMMING a nickname of the Army Service 
Corps as distinct from the Land Transport 
Corps and the Military Train. Possibly 
there is one; but I do not think that 
“every regiment has its nickname.” That 
can be said of most regiments, but not of 
all. There are very few without nicknames 
nowadays, if the old one-battalion regi- 
ments of infantry of the line are to be con- 
sidered as absolutely amalgamated under 
their comparatively new local names. But 
there is no doubt that even now, after so 
many years of amalgamation, the regiments 
which are not made up of the old two- 
battalion regiments cling (in all good 
fellowship) to their old regimental numbers 
and battle honours ; and therefore the nick- 
names of the old numbered regiments 
belong especially in the modern arrangements 
to the battalions which represent the old 
corps. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Hoek van Hotanp (10 S. vii. 188, 236, 
254).—Reference should be made to the 
‘N.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘ Hook’ (9 and 11). 

An early misrendering of the Dutch word 
hoek occurs in the 1598 translation of Lin- 
schoten’s ‘ Voyagie,’ where, in chap. 88, 
the English reads “a thick diamant, which 
is of so good perfection both in sides and 
hookes”’: in the original the last word is 
hoecken, here meaning angles or points. 

Donatp FERGUSON. 


On the east side of the Isle of Walney, 
N. Lancashire, there is a part which forms a 
peninsula, and of which the extreme point 
is called ‘“‘Calf Hook End.” This on the 
Ordnance map is marked ‘“ Cove o’ Ken,” 
owing to the engineer who made the survey 
not understanding the local dialect! The 
fields on this peninsula are known as the 
‘*Calf Hooks.” On the west side of the 
island are other fields known as the “‘ Thorn 
Hooks”; and although this coast is now 
quite straight, there are indications of a 


similar peninsula having existed. Hazel | 
| Scotchman Sandy or Sawney. It is derived 


nuts and other remains of a wood have been 


found at low-water mark, which, as there 
is a 38-foot tide and a shelving beach. 
is half to three-quarters of a mile from the 
present coast-line. P. 


Hook” is the eponymous name of a 
Hampshire village lying at the junction of 
the river Hamble with the Southampton 
Water. A glance at a good map will show 
its appropriateness. 


The term hoek is frequently applied in 
Cape Colony to mountain ranges, in this 
respect answering pretty much to the English 
“fell”; and to other hilly and angular 
positions—all, however, inland: thus there 
are the Winterhoek range near Port Eliza- 
beth ; Winterhoek mountain (6,800 ft. high), 
about 70 miles from Cape Town; Keis- 
kamma Hoek, Mohalies Hoek, &c. I do 
not think it ever denotes a headland running 
out into the sea, as in Europe; in this case 
the Dutch hoek has more the meaning of 
Eng. “ bill,’ as in Portland Bill. 

N. W. Hitt. 

Philadelphia. 


THE GREAT WHEEL AT Eart’s Court 
(10 8. vii. 406).—I had many opportunities 
of watching the erection of the Great Ferris 
Wheel at the World’s Fair at Chicago (1893). 
and afterwards more than once went round 
in it. It may be useful to add to Mr. Tom 
JoNEs’s notes relative to the Earl’s Court 
Wheel the sizes, &c., of its rather smaller 
American rival. 

This latter was named after the engineer 
who designed and constructed it (Mr. G. W. 
Ferris). Its cost was 72,500/. The charge 
for two successive revolutions was 2s. 2d. 
The takings during the first three months 
it ran exceeded the whole expenditure con- 
nected with the undertaking. The Wheel 
was 264 ft. in diameter (hence 36 ft. less 
than that of the one at Earl’s Court). It 
possessed 36 cars (separated by 28} ft.). 
Each of these offered ample accommodation 
for 60 people. The axle was 33 ft. in dia- 
meter and 45 ft. long. It weighed 56 tons, 
and revolved at an altitude of 1.7f . above 
the ground. The whole was worked by 
an engine of 2,000 horse-power, whilst 
another of equal capacity was provided as 
a safeguard in case of accident. 

Harry 


* RamsaMMy”’ (10 S. vii. 407).—It is 
curious that this word should have acquired 
the sense of a drunken spree. Of course it 
is very well known as a slang term applied 
by Europeans to Hindus, much as we call a 
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from the common Hindu personal name 
Ramsammy, more correctly Ramaswamy, 
“devotee of the god Rama.’ There are 
other names of the same termination, such 
as Krishnaswamy, ‘devotee of the god 
Krishna.” Indian Mohammedans do not 
use these names, but have a similar class 
formed with the prefix ‘** Ghulam.” Among 
my correspondents I count a Ghulam 
Rasull (‘servant of the Prophet*’) and 
a Ghulam Mohi-ud-din (‘‘ servant of the 
saint Mohi-ud-din’’). 
Jas. Puatr, Jun. 


Has not Mr. R. Rossrns confused this 
with ramzacking, which means a rough 
romp? The late Mrs. Hewett in her 
‘Peasant Speech of Devon’ (1892) illus- 
trates the use of the latter by the following 
sentence in pure West Country patois: 
- “I’m purty near mazed, vur thews yer 
vokes ’ave abin ramzacking tha’ ’ouze awl 
awver awl the arternoon.”’ 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

{Is ramzacking anything more than the local 
pronunciation of ‘* ransacking” ‘] 


**O DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE ?”’ 
(10 S. vi. 29, 57, 73, 92, 116, 152, 198, 454, 
515; vii. 255, :315.)—It may interest Mr. 
PaGe to learn that the above line was 
parodied much earlier than W. B. H. inti- 
mates, viz., ‘Pa  Mulligan’s Courtship,’ a 
rollicking song which was issued in a series 
ot similar things between 1832 and 1847. 
They were published as a collection in 2 vols. 
at Glasgow in 1853. A new edition was 
afterwards published in the same place in 
1878, with biographical sketches. 

The song appears on pp. 212-13 of vol. i. 
of this issue, as follows :— 

O dear ! dear! what can the matter be? 

Och, botheration now! what can the matter be ? 

Thunder and turf ! why, what can the matter be ? 

How Cupid my poor heart doth flail. 

Then dear, &c....... 

Pewter and pots,...... 

Cupid 

Well! well! now nought can the matter be ! 

Honey and sugar now,...... 


Pigs and "aay since...... 
Paddy no longer need wail. 
The book is entitled ‘ Whistle-Binkie.’ 


The name of the author of the song is not 
given. R. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


FLEETWOOD OF PENWORTHAM, CO. LAN- 
CASTER (10 S. vii. 302).—R. W. B. is quite 
correct in surmising that it was Jane Fleet- 
wood, not her sister Honora, who became 


Mrs. Hinton. Samuel Hinton, D.C.L., of 
Lichfield, married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Robert Chester, and had a second son 
Samuel, citizen and woollen draper of 
London, who married Susan, daughter of 
Thomas Nevill, of London, merchant tailor. 
This Samuel Hinton retired to Lichfield, 
where he died in’ February, 1691/2. By 
Susan his wife he had an elder son Samuel, 
born about 1665, who married Jane Fleet- 
wood before 4 March, 1690/1. Samuel and 
Jane Hinton had a daughter (name illegible) 
baptized at Lichfield Cathedral on 23 Aug., 
1696; a daughter Honor, baptized there 
on 17 Aug., 1701: ason Fleetwood, baptized 
there on 11 Feb.. 1702/3; and William, 
son of Mr. Samuel Hinton, was baptized 
there on 30 June, 1706. ‘Mrs. Jenny 
Hinton” was buried there on 28 Sept., 
1702; ‘‘Mr. Samuel Hinton” on 7 Dec., 
1720; and “Mrs. Jane Hinton” on 6 April, 
1723. Samuel Hinton, husband of Jane 
Fleetwood, was a nephew of Charles Hinton, 
of Lichfield Close, whom I have identified 
as the master of Elizabeth Blaney, the young 
woman who, if we could believe Boswell’s 
tale, died for love of Michael Johnson. 
This romantic tale, however, is demolished 
in my work on * The Reades of Blackwood 
Hill and Dr. Johnson’s Ancestry,’ from which 
I extract these few particulars of the Hinton- 
Fleetwood connexion. 
ALEYN LYELL READE. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands, nr. Liverpool. 


‘Tue History OF SELF-DEFENCE’ (10 
S. vi. 489; vii. 155).—At the end of ‘“‘ The 
Canon of the New Testament Vindicated.... 
By John Richardson, B.D.” (London, 
1700), among the “Books Printed for 
Richard Sare, at Grays-Inn-Gate, in Houl- 
born,” there is mention of these :— 

By Sir Roger L’Estrange. 

The Genuine Epistles of the Apostolical Fathers 
St. Barnabas, St. Ignatius, St. Clemens, and 
St. Polyearp, the Sheperd [sic] of Hermas, &c., 
with a large Preliminary Discourse relating thereto. 
Octavo. 

The Authority of Christian Princes over Eccle- 
siastical Synods, Octavo. Price ds. 

An Appeal to all the True Members of the Church 
of England, on behalf of the King’s Supremacy, 
Octavo. Price ls. 6d. 

A Practical Discourse against Profane Swearing, 
Octavo. Price 1s. 6d. 

The Principles of the Christian Religion Ex- 


plained in a Brief Commentary on the Church 


atechism, Octavo. Price 2s. 

Also several Sermons on special Occasions. 
The titles of these works suffice to show 
that, unless they were written by another 
man of the same name, Sir Roger L’Estrange 
was sufficiently theological to have been 
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able to write ‘ The History of Self-Defence.’ 
But they are not mentioned in the account 
of him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

The letter of W. C. B. (ante, p. 227), about 
the writing of president for precedent ”’ 
being common at the time of Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, is a valuable result of my query. 

Epwarp 8. Dopcson. 


ADMIRAL Curist EpitapH (10 8. vi. 425, 
517; vii. 38).—Still another example not 
hitherto noted in ‘N. & Q.’ will be found 
(copied from a tomb at Newhaven) in The 
Gentleman's Magazine for November, 1856, 
at p. 603. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


This epitaph, or a variant of it, as follows, 
may be found in the churchyard of Whitby, 
just where it might be expected :— 

“An old man of eighty-two is made to say :— 

From rageing storms at sea 

The Lord he did me save, 

And here my tottering limbs is brought 
To moulder in the grave. 

Lancelot Moorsom, aged seventy-four, varies the 
matter thus :— 

Tho’ boreas blasts, and neptune waves, 
Hath toss’d me too and fro’, 
By God’s decree, you plainly see, 
I’m harbour’d here 
But here I do at anchor ride 
With many of our fleet, 
And once again I must set sail 
Our Saviour Christ to meet.” 

From ‘A Month in Yorkshire,’ p. 99, 
1858, by Walter White. 

JOHN PickForD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Has the similarity of the idea expressed 
by Tennyson in the concluding couplet of 


his noble poem ‘Crossing the Bar’ been | 


noticed ?— 


I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
Vhen I have crossed the bar. 


O. W. Hotmes on CiTIzENSHIP (10 S. vii. 


of special kinds of medicine who had invented 
them spoke of themselves as the “ authors ” 
of them. Greenhough’s tincture, for in- 
stance, a famous preparation, the receipt 
for which is given in Dr. Paris’s ‘ Pharma- 
cologia,’ 1833, p. 708, is described in The 
Whitehall Evening Post, 16 March, 1756, 
as being sold by “‘ the Author T. Greenhough, 
Apothecary in Ludgate Street.” 
J. MacMICHAEL. 


Dr. Jonnson: Dr. Swan: Dr. 
Warts (10 S. vii. 348).—I would suggest 
that the Dr. Watts referred to by Dr. Swan 
in his letter to Dr. Johnson may have been 
Dr. W. Watts, of Northampton. He was 
evidently practising in that town in 1757, 
some five years previous to the date of the 
letter quoted, as on 3 Oct. of that year he 
was a co-signatory with Dr. Stonhouse and 
others of an official announcement that 
Northampton was at that time entirely free 
from the smallpox. Joun T. PaGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


“ Brack Horse”? InN: DEAN oF KILLA- 
LOE, &c. (10 8. vii. 369).—Hatton’s New 
View of London,’ 1708, vol. i. pp. 8, 9, 
records four Black Horse ’’ Inns :-— 

1. At the N.W. end of Bow Street, 
Covent Garden. 

2. On the N.W. side, and near the middle 
of Great Queen Street. 

3. On the W. side of Water Lane, near 
White Friars. 
| 4. In Finsbury Fields, near Little Moor- 
fields. 

There were two Black Horse Yards: on 
the N.E. side of Windmill Street, near 
Pickadilly”?; and on the E. side of 
Nightingale Lane, near East Smithfield. 

There was a Black Horse Alley on the 
N. side of Fleet Street, “‘ the first Wd. from 
Fleet-bridge, a Passage to ditch-side.” 

There were also two Black Horse Courts: 


249, 297).—The statement of O. W. Holmes on the W. side of Aldersgate Street, near 

that Dr. Hunter could not locate is not' Half Moon Alley; and on the W. side of 

the passage Mr. OxBerRy refers to, but is in the Minories (by Tower Hill), about the 
Elsie Venner,’ chap. xx. §1 :— middle. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


“There are people who think that everything There was a “ Black Horse” Inn in Shug 


may be done, if the doer, be he educator or 
physician, be only called ‘in’season.’ Nodoubt,— Lane, near the end of the Hay-market and 
ut_in season would often be a hundred or two Piccadilly. Lane’s ‘ Masonic Records’ 
Mie phage erase. was born ; and people never | (1886), p. 93, says that a Masonic lodge was 
early as that. hen Wieden tae commenced to be held at “ The George,” 
> “ts | Shug Lane, in 1765, and was held at_‘ The 


S 
tromness, Orkney. | Black Horse,” Shug Lane, from 1767 to 


AUTHOR” USED For “ Eprror” (10 S. 1782, when it was removed to Westminster. 
vii. 226)—There is another eighteenth-| This is the only mention I find of either 
century use of the word “ author” which ‘* The George” or “‘ The Black Horse” in a 
I do not think has been noted. The vendors | Masonic connexion. At ‘‘ The White Hart,” 
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Shug Lane, a lodge was held in 1753, and 
from 1766 to 1772. 


ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 
Library, Constitutional Club. 


4. James Abbadie, D.D., was Dean of 
Killaloe from 1699 to his death on 25 Sept., 
1727. See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. i. p. 1, 
and Cotton’s ‘ Fasti Ecclesie Hibernice,’ 
vol. i. p. 478. 


{H. L. O. and Mr. J. B. Watxvewricut also 
thanked for replies. | 


MANSFIELD GOOSEBERRY-TART Farr (10 
S. vil. 329).—These pies (for they are hardly 
tarts) are still made at Mansfield, and 
what is an old custom shows no signs of 
failing. A Mansfield friend tells me that 
they usually speak there of ** Mansfield Fair 
Gooseby Tarts,” and not of ‘ Mansfield 
Gooseberry-Tart Fair.” The custom of 
making these tarts or raised pies is very old, 
and my friend tells me that none can say 
when the custom began. The July fair of 
Mansfield, he says, is probably very much 
older than the custom of making “ goose- 
by tarts” with pork-pie crust and shape. 
At the present time with every fair the 
confectioners and pork butchers fill their 
windows with them. My friend thinks 
the custom probably arose because goose- 
berries in July are always in just the right 
hard, green condition for the purpose. 
The gooseberries require to be small; and 
plenty of good, pure cane sugar should be 
used in the making. If large gooseberries 
are used, they shrink so much that when 
the pies are done there is but little fruit 
in them. Mansfield Fair is held on the 
Thursday nearest to 10 July. 


TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Topass” (10 S. vii. 348, 
411).—In Firth’s * Cromwell’s Army,’ p. 427, 
is to be found a statement drawn up by 
General Monck in 1657. wherein objections 
were submitted against abolishing certain 
officials, and among them 


“The mattrosses for amunition. It is humbly 
desired that their may bee two mattrosses belong- 
ing to the stores of the trayne to attend for drying 
of powder that is decayed in Summer, helping to 
remove the tents, collers, and cordage to keepe 
them in good condition, alsoe to helpe the Comi- 
sarie in delivering out amunition to the ofticers that 
come to receive it.” 


Clifford Walton, in his ‘ British Army,’ 
p- 733, says 
“The term mattross, matros, or montros, is 


evidently akin to the Dutch matroos, and the 
German matrosen, a sailor; but I am unaware of 


the origin of the word in the sense of a gumer’s 
assistant. 
This is followed by a quotation from a letter 
dated London, 29 Jan., 1690/1, in which 
the spelling is Montrosses.’’ An illustra- 
tion of their uniform in 1689 is in Clifford 
Walton’s collection at the Royal United 
Service Institution. 

In * The Gentleman’s Dictionary,’ 1705, 
it is said that 

‘*Matrosses are soldiers in the artillery, next to 
a gunner; their business is to assist the gunners. 
about the gun, to traverse, spunge and fire, to 
assist in loading, &c. They carry tirelocks, and 
march along with the store waggons, both as a 
guard, and to help in case a waggon should break 
down.” 
This description is repeated, almost verbally. 
in Watson's ‘Military Dictionary,’ 1758. 
The name seems to have become obsolete 
in 1783, when they were called gunners. 


I cannot see why “ matross’’ should be 
looked upon as an Anglo-Indian word. It 
was in use in England in 1639 as meaning 
a soldier of the train—a distinct rank ; vide 
Grose’s ‘ Military Antiquities ’ (quoted from 
Rushworth), vol. i. p. 373. 

The term was abolished in India in 1819, 
‘‘ cunner’’ being substituted for it, and the 
rank hitherto known as “ gunner” was 
changed into ‘‘ bombardier.” 

Joun H. LESLIE. 

Dykes Hall, Shettield. 


TaILor IN DRESDEN CHINA (10 8. iv. 469, 
536; vii. 292)—A man riding on a goat 
and hung about with sundry sartorial 
attributes was one of the Early Victorian 
ornaments which gave interest to my 
nursery chimneypiece. I presume, there- 
fore that the model came to be imitated in 
baser clay than that used at Meissen. This. 
figure was ever a cause of wonderment to me, 
as I could not imagine why the tailor was. 
so treated by his maker. St. SwITHIN. 


WILLIAM TaLMAN, ARCHITECT: HAMPTON 
Court PALace (10 8. vii. 288, 395).—I have 
examined the volume of drawings attributed 


to Talman in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in Conduit 
Street. It contains nothing which throws 
additional light on the lives of the two 
Talmans. There is a note in the handwriting 
of the late Wyatt Papworth, the Curator 
of the Soane Museum, to the effect that the 
designs for a palace, &c., are to be ascribed 
to William Talman, and the sketches to his: 
son John Talman. Bound in this volume 


are some designs in sepia for stained-glass 
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in Upton Church, and a window with the 
initials C. P. and C. R., which are by another 
hand. JOHN HEBB. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL AND THE 
*“D.N.B. (10 S. vii. 383).—For “the 
Decani and Cantores,” in the first para- 
graph of the second column, read “ the pars 
Decani and pars Cantoris ’—the south and 
north sides of thechapel. A. R. BAYLey. 

{The Rev. Compron REaApg, an old chorister at 
Magdalen, sends a similar correction. | 


‘A SwHort OF MUSICAL 
Terms (10 S. vii. 409, 454).—I possess a 
copy, Which I shall be happy to show your 
correspondent if he will call on me at the 
Guildhall School of Music. 

H. CummMIncs. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A Tragedie of Abrahams Sacrifice. By Theodore 
gr ion Translated by Arthur Golding. Edited 
by M. W. Wallace, Ph.D. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Tue ‘Abraham Sacrifiant’ by the Reformer Theo- 
alore Beza, published at Geneva in 1550, has been 
yronounced by a modern critic to be ‘The first 
~— tragedy that shows a trace of true talent.” 
It found a translator in Arthur Golding, who 
produced a faithful and spirited version of it in 
1577. Only a single copy of this scarce work is 
known to exist —that in the Bodleian which 
formerly belonged to Malone; and it, is here re- 
yrinted for the first time in a luxurious volume 
Gccteuted with facsimiles of the original woodcuts. 
The strong situation and dramatic pathos of 
the tragedy in which the father felt constrained 
to sacrifice his only son made the story a favourite 
with the early playwrights, and it finds a place in 
all the well-known eycles of mystery plays. 
Beza on the whole kept close to the narrative in 
Genesis, with the exception of introducing Satan 
among the dramatis persone: not, indeed, as the 
customary Vice—Beza was far too serious a moralist 
to treat the subject with levity—but rather in the 
role of Chorus, as supplying an element of irony 
which alternately instigates and condemns a deed 
which, in its natural aspect cruel and barbarous, 


was as a spiritual act a marvellous exhibition o | thane 


faith and self-surrender. 


Jniversi 11 T to, has : 
Dr. Wallace, of University College, Toronto, has _are furnished which, so far as we can test them, 
| are accurate. They seem on the whole to have been 


supplied a copious apparatus in the way of notes 
We have observed one instance 
where he has neglected an opportunity of pointing 
out a curious and interesting illustration of a 
passage in Chaucer. Beza represents Satan as 
saying (Il. 165-8) :— 
Tous ces paillars, ces gourmans, ces yurongnes 
Qu’on voit reluire auec leurs rouges trongnes, 
Portans sapphirs, & rubis des plus fins, 
Sont mes supposts, sont mes vrais Cherubins. 

This Golding renders (ll. 170-73) :— 
"These lechours, drunkards, gluttons ouerfedd, 
Whose noses shine faire tipt with brazell redd, 


Which wear fine precious stones uppon their 
skinnes, 
Are my upholders & my Cherubins. 


Closely parallel to this is Chaucer’s description of 
the red pimpled face of the Somnour :— 
A Somnour was ther with us in that place, 
That hadde a tyr-reed cherubinnes face, 
For sawcefleem he was, with eyen narwe. 
As hoot he was, and lecherous, as a sparwe. 

‘Cant. Tales,’ ‘ Prologue,’ 11. 623-6 (ed. Skeat). 

It seems that the cherubim, being depicted as red, 
the symbolical colour of love in the Middle Ages, 
were made a byword for rubicund visages. Francis 
Thynne in his ‘ Debate between Pride and Lowli- 
ness’ says of a ‘* Vintener” ‘‘his face was redd as 
any cherubyn” (Shaks. Soc. Ed., p. 30). This 
favourite simile speaks volumes as to medizval art. 


A Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language. By 

W. Muss-Arnolt. (Williams & Norgate.) 

THIS important work—essential to any one who 
wishes to study Assyrian—hegan to be published so 
far back as 1895, when it was expected that it might 
be completed in seven or eight parts. As a matter 
of fact, owing to the immense accession of new 
material in recent years, the work has so grown 
under the hands of the editor that it has taken nine- 
teen parts, the last of which has now been issued. 
The words registered have full references given 
to published texts, with definitions in English as 
well as German. 

The only fault. we have to find is that in some 
instances derived usages are separately entered as 
substantive words; ¢.g., wnmu, capital, stock. 
investment, has an article to itself, whereas it is 
merely a tropical use of wnmu, mother—capital in 
many languages being regarded as the parent of the 
interest which it produces as its offspring. 


The Yorkshire Archeological Journal. No. 74. 

(Leeds, Whitehead & Son.) 

THERE are but two papers in the present issue; 
both are, however, of considerable value as in- 
dicating original research pursued with great 
industry. 

Gilling Castle is one of the most important 
medizval buildings in the North of England. Mr. 
Bilson furnishes a sketch of the lives of the various 
owners thereof from an early period, and also a 
careful account of the building accompanied by 
excellent engravings. The Mowbrays possessed 
Gilling soon after the Norman Conquest ; when 
they were divested of it does not seem certain, but 
it is probable that it was forfeited on account of 
the rebellion of 1106. The Ettons were sub-tenants, 


of the twelfth century. Pedigrees of this family 


a quiet race. Though connected in blood or by friend- 
ship with some of the higher families of the county, 
they took little part in the rebellions and blood- 
feuds which so long disturbed the northern shires. 
Thomas de Etton the younger was perhaps an ex- 
ception. He was careless, violent, or very un- 
fortunate ; perhaps, too, he was a spendthrift. He 
certainly became deeply indebted to the York Jews. 
He also slew, as the Meux Chronicle records, a 
certain Jordan de Raventhorpe “ propter sororem 
suam Ceciliam.” About the middle of the fifteenth 
century the male line of Etton came to an end, and 
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for a short time Gilling was held by the Nevills, 
though the Fairfaxes were the next of kin. Sir 
Humphry Nevill, the holder of the property, was, 
like many others of his race, by no means of a 
peaceful nature. His life had been in peril more 
than once. At last he joined Robin of Redesdale’s 
rising in 1469, and was captured by his kinsman the 
great Earl of Warwick, and beheaded at York in 
the presence of the King. About twenty years 
after this, Thomas Fairfax of Walton proved his 
right to the estate, and Gilling passed into his 
hands. He was succeeded by his son Nicholas, who 
for a time took a leading part in what is known as 
the Pilgrimage of Grace ; but, unlike Aske and the 
others who suffered death, he escaped punishment 
even when, many years after, the Rising in the 
North oceurred and 
The Perey’s crescent set in blood. 

He seems to have shown at least a leaning to the 
old order of things, and one of his sons was a 
prisoner at Carlisle. 

To trace the various occupants of Gilling Castle 
down to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
would occupy more space than we can afford. The 
castle, however, claims attention as a record of past 
times, although nothing remains above ground of | 
an earlier date than the second half of the four- | 
teenth century. It is like a peel-tower, but of much 
larger dimensions than any other existing example. 
Many additions have been made from Tudor times 
down to almost the present day, but its outward 
appearance has been little damaged. The great 
chamber, as it was called, now the dining-room, was 
built by Sir William Fairfax, and completed in 
1585. It is probable that there is no finer example 
of a state apartment which has survived the de- 
struction of three centuries. The sight of the 
painted glass alone is worth a long pilgrimage. It 
is not only very fine as to form and colour, but also 
must have great interest for every student of the 
heraldry and genealogy of Yorkshire, as it is nearly 
all devoted to heraldic display. The shields with | 
their accompanying inscriptions are treated of at 
length by the writer, who also gives an account of 
the elaborate painted frieze which runs round the 
room, setting borth the arms of the gentry of York- 
shire with whom Sir William Fairfax was con- 
temporary. This was always a very uncommon 
form of ornament, but at one time there were 
parallels to be found, though we are not aware that 
there are any others now in existence. 

Mr. F. Royston Fairbank’s account of ‘ The Last 


has been hastily assumed by some persons ignorant 
of the origin of surnames, a female name become 
hereditary. Its origin was evidently territorial. 
We have further proof of this. The de Annes are 
mentioned once at least, and we think oftener, in 
the early Rolls of Parliament. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

Mr. Tuomas Baker's Catalogue 510 is mostly 
theological. A copy of Daniel's * Thesaurus Hymno- 
logicus,’ which is scarce, is priced 5/. 10s., and there 
are many other works rare. We note a few 
general items: Smith aud Cheetham’s ‘Christian 
Antiquities,’ 1/. 16s.; ‘Salmeronis Commentarii,’ 
1612, 14/.; De Lugo’s ‘Opera,’ 8 vols., 4to, 10/. 10s. + 
*Chrysostomi Opera Omnia,’ 13 vols., 6/. 10s. ; 
Butler's ‘Lives of the Saints,’ 1/. 4s.; Milman’s 
‘Latin Christianity,’ 9 vols., 1/. 15s.; Pinkerton’s 
‘Scottish Saints,’ 1/. Is.; ‘The Priest in Absolu- 
tion,’ exceedingly scarce, 3/. 15s.; Sarum 
Psalter,’ finely printed, small 4to, vellum, 18s. ; 
Dodds’s ‘Church History,’ 1/. 15s.; and ‘Analecta 
Liturgica,’ edited by Weale, 4/. 4s. There are books 
under Newman, Stanley, and Wilberforce. A com- 
plete set of the 9) ‘Tracts for the Times,’ in 
6 vols., is 1/. 5s. 

Mr. Richard Cameron sends from Edinburgh his. 
List 216, which has among Scottish items original 
MS. documents connected with the Nether Cowell 
Farmers’ Society, Argyleshire, 1784 to 1854, the 
Register containing the names of 400 members, 
1/. 5s.; four books of choice old Scottish ballads, 
privately printed, 1868, 15s; Chambers’s ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,’ 12s. 6¢/.: 

urns’s Works, 5 vols., 8vo, calf gilt, 1813, 12s. 6d.; 
Cockburn’s * Memorials,’ 16s, 6/.; Dalyell’s * Frag- 
ments of Scottish History,’ 1796, 16s. The 
Edinburgh Daily Express, 1856-7, 18s. 6d. (con- 
taining a verbatim report of the trial of Miss Made- 
leine Smith); first edition of Hoge’s ‘Jacobite 
Relies,’ 2 vols., a fine copy, I/. 5s.; and Scott's 
Novels, 48 vols., red ok. as issued by Cadell, 
1829-33, 4/. 15s. General items include ‘ Harleian 
Miscellany,’ 10 vols., royal 4to, 1808-12, 2/. 10s. = 
the rare first edition of Pope’s * Rape of the Lock,’ 
Lintott, 1714, 3/. 3x.; and Rapin’s ‘ History of 
England,’ 5 vols., folio, russia extra, 1732-47, 2/. 10s. 
Messrs. 8. Drayton & Sons, of Exeter, offer in 
their List 186 the last edition of ‘ The Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ for 12/. 12s. ; Blaekirood, from the com- 
mencement to December, 1902, 7/. 7s.; Finden’s 
‘Byron Illustrations,’ 3 vols., 4to, 1/. 18s. ; Green’s 


Earl of Warren and Surrey and the Distribution 
of his Possessions’ is a highly important essay | 
alike for the historian and the local antiquary. | 
Much of the information the author has collected | 
has remained unknown until now. The details of | 
the long struggle regarding the divorce which the 

Earl endeavoured to force the authorities, eccle- 

siastical and lay, to provide for him will be new to | 
nearly every one. They are highly curious when | 
studied in the light of the canon law. Mr. Fair- | 
bank takes a more lenient view of the Earl's | 
character than we can consent to do. ‘‘He was | 
probably,” we are told, “not one whit worse than | 
the great majority in his own station.” This is | 
surely a view which is not borne out by what we 

know of the lives of his contemporaries. William | 
de Anne, a Yorkshire squire, is twice mentioned by | 
Mr. Fairbank. The “de” attached to his name is | 
evidence that this old Yorkshire name was not, as | 


‘History,’ 4 vols., 2/. 5s. ; Hogarth, from the original 


_plates restored by Heath, elephant folio, 1822, 


d/. 10s.; Gell and Gandy’s * Pompeii,’ 2 vols., 4to, 
full russia, 2/. 2s.; and Prof. Knight’s edition ot 
Wordsworth, 12 vols., 1/. 4s. The catalogue has 
Addenda devoted to Theology. 

Messrs. James Fawn & Sons, of Bristol, have in 
their Catalogue XX XIX. (NewNeries) ‘ Picturesyue 
America,’ 6 vols., 6/. 6s.; * Book-Prices Current,” 
vols. ii. to ix., 5/4. 5s.; and British Association 
Reports, 1864-98, 6/7. Gs. Murray’s pretty pocket 
Byron, 6 vols., clean, in the original boards, uncut, 
is to be had for 5s, Doyle’s * Chronicles of Eng- 
land,’ 4to, is 1/7, 5s; the Edition de Luxe of 
‘Romola,’ illustrations on India paper by Leighton, 
18s.; and the first edition of Johnson’s ‘Tour to 
the Hebrides,’ 1785, 3/. 3s. Under Lamb is a large- 
paper copy of the edition published by Dent, edited 
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by Macdonald, 12 vols., half-vellum, quite new, 6/. 
A second edition of Ruskin’s ‘Seven Lamps’ is 
priced I/. 10s.; and Pope’s Works, edited by Elwin 
and Courthope, 10 vols., 8vo, russia gilt, 4/. Under 
— is a good copy of Collinson, Bath, 1791, 

Messrs. E. George & Sons’ List 45 contains 
Britton s ‘Cathedrals,’ 4 vols., 4to, 1814-36, 3/. 3s. ; 
Britton and Brayley’s ‘ Beauties of England and 
Wales,’ 30 vols., 1801-18, 5/.; Britton’s ‘ Archi- 
tectural Antiquities,’ 1807-14, 2/. 15s. ; Lysons’s 
‘Environs of London,’ 9 vols., 4to, 1792-1811, 4/. 4s. ; 
Stothard’s ‘ Monumental Ettigies,’ folio, 3/. 3s. ; and 
Berry’s ‘Encylopedia Heraldica,’ 3 vols., 4to, 2/. 10s. 
Messrs. George have also a Short List No. 52, 
éeyvoted to Antiquarian, Archeological, Biblio- 
graphical, and other Journals and Reviews. 

Mr. James Irvine’s Catalogue 92 contains a 
number of botanical works and books on gardening. 
These include ‘Flora Brasiliensis,’ now complete 
in 15 vols., folio, 1840-1906, price 300/. This work 
gives a ee of all Brazilian plants, and con- 
tains 3,811 plates. The general items include the 
first edition of Swinburne’s ‘ Bothwell,’ 1/. 10s. ; 
Schopenhauer’s ‘The World as Will and Idea,’ 
translated by Haldane, 3 vols., 1/. 15s.; Bray’s ‘ Life 
of Stothard,’ 1/7. 1ls.; Coryat’s ‘Travels Through 
Europe in 1608,’ 1/. 5s.; ‘The Legitimist Kalendar 
for 1899,’ withdrawn from circulation, 1/. 1s.; and 
Montbard’s ‘ Morocco,’ I/. 5s. 


Mr. John Jeffery’s List 110, of 90 items, comprises 
several of Quaker interest. These include Howgil’s 
‘Dawninys of the Gospel Day,’ containing ‘The 
Popish Inquisition, newly erected in New England,’ 
1676, 2/. 2s.; Besse’s ‘ Sufferings of the People called 
Quakers, 1650-89,’ 2/. 2s.; and the American edition 
of Sewel’s ‘History,’ New Jersey, 1774, 2/. 2s. 

Messrs. Myers & Co.’s Catalogue 117 contains a 
unique copy of Jesse’s ‘London,’ first edition ex- 
tended to 6 vols. by the insertion of 665 scarce por- 
traits, bound by Zaehnsdorf in levant morocco, 
47/. 10s. Other extra-illustrated works are Knight's 
‘Pictorial Shakespeare,’ 8 vols. extended to 15, full 
morocco, 35 guineas; and Napier’s ‘ Peninsular 
War,’ 10 vols., blue morocco, 25/. There are some 
choice items under Cruikshank. The rare_ first 
edition of Massinger’s ‘The Emperour of the East’ 
is 9/. 9s. ; Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ with life by Wheatley, 
4 vols.. half-vellum, 3/. 3s., and Hood’s ‘Comic 
Annuals,’ 1830-39, 2/. 12s. 6d. A copy of ‘ Punch’s 
Pocket Book,’ 1847, containing plates by Leech and 
Thackeray, 12mo, limp calf, as published, is 1/. 15s. 
Under Genealogy is ‘The Plantagenet Roll of the 
Blood Royal,’ being a complete table of all the 
descendants now living of Edward III., 2 vols., 4to, 

905-7, 4/. 4s. There are lists under Occult, Topo- 
raphy, and Travels; and a small collection of 
interesting and rare items relating to Ireland. 
Among these we note Hamilton’s ‘ True Relation 
of the Actions of the Inniskilling Men,’ small 4to, 
very rare, 1690, 2/. 2s.; Temple’s ‘Irish Rebellion,’ 
Dublin, 1724, 1/. 12s. 6d.; and Wilde’s ‘ Beauties 
of the Boyne,’ 1850, 1/7. 12s. 6d. 

Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co., of Manchester, keep 
well in front with their monthly lists. On the 
lst inst. we noticed two of these, and now we have 
received No. 147. There is a scarce copy of 
Ainsworth’s romance ‘The Lancashire Witches.’ 
It appeared in The Sunday Times as a serial during 
1848, and was printed for private circulation in 


1849, and this is one of the copies, 3/. Other items 
include Eaton’s ‘Ferns of North America,’ 3/. 3s. ; 
‘Lives of the Saints,’ 16 vols., 2/. 8s.; 
Vol. I. of the first edition of Bewick’s ‘ Birds,’ 
Newcastle, 1797, l/. 1s.;  Browning’s ‘ Poetical 
Works,’ 16 vols., half-morocco, 5/. 5s.; Creighton’s 
‘History of the ge best_ library edition, 
5 vols., 5/. 10s.; Da Vinci’s ‘Literary Works,’ 
2 vols., 6/.; Edgeworth’s ‘Tales and Novels,’ com- 
rlete, 18 vols., 1832, 5/. 5s.; Freeman’s ‘ Norman 

onquest,’ 6vols., 8vo, very scarce, 7/.; and Brinkley’s 
‘Japan and China,’ Edition de Luxe, limited to 35 
numbered copies, 25/. 4s. Maybe some devotee of 
the fragrant weed will like to invest 3/. 5s. in item 
686, ‘Tobacco Tortured, or the filthy fume of 
Tobacco refined ; shewing all sorts of subjects, that 
the inward taking of Tobacco fumes is very per- 
nicious unto their bodies, &c., and most pestiferous 
to the publike state, exemplified apparently by 
most fearefull effects, more especially from their 
treacherous projects about the Gun-Powder treason, 
&e.,’ by John Deacon, small 4to, calf, London, 1616. 


_Messrs. Probsthain send us Catalogues XI. and 
XII. They are both devoted to Oriental literature. 
No. XI. is confined to works relating to our Indian 
Empire, and, looking over its contents, one is 
inclined to think that not a subject of interest 
relating to it has been omitted. e have Briggs’s 
‘History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in 
India,’ translated from the Persian of Ferishta ; 
the ‘Annals of the East Indian Company’; and 
Forbes’s well-known work ‘Oriental Memoirs,’ 
1813, 6/. 6s. Law, the Mutiny, Military, Medical 
Science, Sport, Philology, and many other subjects 
have long lists ; while ag includes Clive, 
Hastings, Outram, Lumsden, eday, and a host 
of others. 

Catalogue XII. is devoted to China. We find 
Periodicals and Grammars and Dictionaries, the 
latter including Sir John Barrow’s copy in MS. o 
a Chinese-Latin Dictionary, 3/. 3s. Under Religions 
is the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, 1893- 
1906, 3/. 10s. History, Travel, and Law occupy 
27 pages of the list. Under Korea, Chinese Depen- 
dencies, Russo-Japanese War, and Texts and Trans- 
lations are many items. 


Mr. A. Russell Smith’s Catalogue 57 contains 
Noel Humphreys’s ‘Illustrations of Froissart,’ in 
original publisher’s half-morocco binding, 1845, 11/.; 
Lanquet and Cooper’s ‘Chronicle,’ fine clean copy, 
565, 5/. 5s.; and Lloyd's ‘Pilgrimage of Princes,’ 
1573, 8/. 8s. (only one other fine and perfect copy of 
the present volume, now in the British Museum, 
has occurred for sale). Under America, is ‘Sir 
Francis Drake Revived,’ 1652, 10/7. 10s. This is the 
first collected edition of Drake’s voyages. Under 
Broadsides is ‘The Last Will and Testament of 
John Donne, the Younger,’ black border, 1662, 
5/. 5s. In this he bequeaths his father’s MSS. to 
Izaak Walton, and his doves to Thos. Killigrew, 
with quaint remarks on the fitness of each legacy. 
‘The Prince of Orange’s Letter to the English 
Fleet,’ 1688, is to be had for 3s. 6d. Among the 
Cruikshank items are ‘Greenwich Hospital,’ 1826, 
3/. 3s.; and first edition of the ‘Table Book,’ edited 
by A’Beckett, Punch Office, 1845, 2/. 5s. A collec- 
tion of Elizabethan tracts, including Peter Went- 
worth’s ‘ Pithie Exhortation,’ is 12/7. 12s. Other 
items comprise Goad’s ‘ Dolefull Even-Song,’ 1623, 
2/, 2s. (an account of the fall of the floor while 
Drury, a Jesuit, was preaching at Hunsdon House, 
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Blacktriars, then the residence of the French 
Ambassador); Withals’s * Dictionarie,’ 1616, 3/. 3s. 
(contains phrases proverbs, and was exten- 
sively used by the old dramatists); the first col- 
lected edition of Pope’s Works, 1717, folio, 5/. 15s. 
‘Fairfax Memorials,’ 1699, 3/. 3s.; and Sir William 
Sterling’s ‘The Monarchicke Tragedies,’ 1616, 21/. 
(third edition, with the excessively rare portrait). 
Under Shakespeariana are many valuable items. 
A copy of * Batman upon Bartholome his Booke de 
Proprietatibus Rerum,’ folio, black-letter, 1582, is 
.22/, 10s. Douce says “* Shakespeare was extremely 
well acquainted with this work.” Another item is 
*The Booke of Honor and Armes,’ first edition of 
this rare treatise, 1590, 8/. 8s.; and we also note 
Brunes’s ‘Emblemata of Zenne-Werck Voorghestelt,’ 
41 engraved emblems, Amsterdam, 1624, 3/. 15s. 
Halliwell - Phillipps employed this book to illus- 
trate the ‘Taming of the Shrew.’ 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, send 
us their Catalogue CCCLXXXI., whiok contains 
under Aldus, ‘ Pliny,’ 1508, 3/. 3s.; * Ovid,’ 1515, 
3s.; and Plautus,’ 1522, 3/. 3s. Under Archi- 
tecture we tind Gotch’s ‘Architecture of the 
Renaissance,’ 9/. 15s. This is, as is well known, 
considered the finest work on the Tudor Architec- 
ture of England. Under Art Gallery is the first 
edition of the pictures in the Florence Gallery and 
Pitti Palace, Paris, 1789-1807, 30/. Under Binding 
is an example of English work, the book being the 
large-paper copy of the original edition of Shaw’s 
Ancient Furniture,’ Pickering, 1836, 25/._ The first 
edition which Hogarth illustrated of * Hudibras,’ 
1726, is 2/. 15s. Charles I. items include Warbur- 
ton’s ‘Prince Rupert,’ 3/. 10s., and Skelton’s ‘Life,’ 
4/. 10s, A tine copy of the genuine original Elzevir 
edition of Cvsar, 1635, is Hubbard’s 
‘Journeys to the Homes of English Authors,’ the 
special illuminated edition, 4/. 4s.; Gladstone's 
‘Studies on Homer,’ 3/. 3s.; and Lever’s ‘Tales of 
the Trains: being some Chapters of Railroad 
Romance,’ rare, 1845, 5/. 5s. This was published 
sseudonymously, and er! collectors have never 
as of it. <A fine set of the first collected edition 
of the Waverley Novels, 41 vols., 1819-33, is priced 
30/.. This was published before Scott avowed him- 
self as author, and before the general title of *‘ The 
Waverley Novels” was adopted. At that_ time 
they were grouped into classes, as follows: Novels 
and Tales, 12 vols.; Historical Romances, 6 vols. ; 
Novels and Romances, 7 vols.; Tales and Romances, 
14 vols.; Notes and Illustrations, 2 vols. ; total 
41 vols. There is a brilliant set of the Poetical 
Works, 11 vols., large paper, 1810-30, 7/. 7s. 5; also 
tirst editions of the ‘Border Antiquities,’ and 
‘Provincial Antiquities.’ Todd’s ‘Spenser,’ 8 vols., 
large paper, 1805, is 11/. 11s. Dibdin in his ‘ Library 
Companion’ says: “‘I will not allow my ‘ Youn 
Man’ to take any rest till a well-coated copy o 
Todd’s ‘Spenser’ glitter upon his shelves.” Messrs. 
Young’s catalogue is full of treasures, but we have 
space for only one_more. We must, however, 
mention that among Napoleon items is a beautiful 
collection of 142 wou medals, in four green 
morocco cases made in the form of books. They 
come from the Norman Court collection of Francis 
Baring. The price of the lot is 10/. 10s. 


Pror. ALFRED NEWTON, whose death we regret 
to notice on the 7th inst. at the age of seventy- 
eight, was a distinguished zoologist, and one of the 


tirst authorities on birds in this country. He was 
for many years an occasional contributor to our 
columns, ¢é.g., in the Sixth Series on humming-birds 
and other birds ; and in the Seventh on ‘‘ Shepster,” 
a name of the starling; and in the Ninth on the 
toucan and wild bulls. 


CoLLectors of old documents will be pleased to 
learn that important communications from James II, 
after his deposition, dated from ‘Our Castle in 
Dublin,” also from his descendant, dated a few 
days before the battle of Culloden, have lately been 
rescued from destruction. Among the first followers 
of James was Stewart of Appin, to whom were 
sent letters bearing at the head of each the signature 
of **James R.” and at the foot that of ‘* Melfort,” 
also others signed ** James R.” with the signature 
of Mar” attached, reading, ‘*To our Trusty and 
Welbeloved Laird of Apine,.” &c. There is also the 
parchment, or royal warrant, written just before 
the battle of Culloden, proclaiming the descendant 
of the former Laird ?Qolonell.” n that capacity 
Col. Stewart was very prominent in that engage- 
ment. Afterwards he seems to have fled with the 
Pretender to France, where the above documents 
remained some thirty years before reaching Edin- 
burgh, where they were secured after considerable 
ditticulty. There isalsoa letter from the descendant 
of the famous Earl of Mar to a friend, thanking 
him for congratulations on the restoration of his 
title. A great number of autographs and letters 
from prominent persons, extending over a hundred 
years, form part of a collection saved by Messrs. 
Darling & Pead, of South Kensington. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the write: and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

nut_in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to h the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

A. Matruews (Boston, U.S.A.).— Bacon anti- 
cipated, ante, p. 345. 

Errata.—In the Index to the last volume the 
entry under ‘Bosworth (Newton)’ should read 
1848, his 343.” Ante, p. 445, col. 2, 
1. 4, for “shou” read shon. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘*The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
— 2 the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

e, E.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (JUNE). 


ALBERT SUTTON, 
| 
Second-hand Bookseller, 
43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. DISTANCE NO OBJECT. | 
The following Catalogues will be sent post free to 
any part of the world :— 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE DRAMA. 
MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 
REPRINTS OF RARE BOOKS. 
AMERICA. | AUSTRALASIA. | AFRICA. 
YORKSHIRE TOPOGRAPHY. 
THE ENGLISH LAKES AND LAKE POETS. | 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page). 


J. POOLE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854, 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Scientific, Mathematical, 
and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS, 
New and Second-Hand. 


All Enquiries as to Prices of Books in our 
very large stock answered. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


BOOKS. 


WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 
Booksellers and Exporters, 


Are prepared to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries 
of any description and of any magnitude. Gentlemen, 
Executors and others, should communicate with WILLIAM 
BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give 
Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of Literature. 
Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Pro- 
perties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while 
the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale 
will be entirely obviated. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


313, BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
Established 1845. Telegrams—‘ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 


Bookseller, 
15, Piccadilly, London, W., 


Has TRANSFERRED his Business to 


11, GRAFTON STREET, 
NEW BOND STREET. 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, 
MSS., &c. 


LEIGHTON’S | 
Illustrated Catalogue, | 
Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 


Thick Svo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. 


Part XII, BOC—CAL, with 175 Facsimiles, 2s., including 
Boccaccio 1473, Brandt, Bunyan, Tuppo sop, Aldine 
Press, Americana, Arthurian Romances, Glanville, &c. 
MS. Bibles, Lancelot, &c. [Now ready. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


L. C. BRAUN, 


17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN YARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


WRITE FOR 
H. J. GLAISHER’S 
JUNE CATALOGUE 


OF BOOKS AT SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES. 
(Publishers’ Remainders.) 


H. J. GLAISHER, 


| 
| 
Remainder Bookseller, | 
57, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. | 


4 


IN THE PRESS. 
CATALOGUE 94, 


Containing many Valuable Works on Art, Archi- 


_ tecture, English Topography, and Local Litera- 
ture, and a Large Collection of Books on Natural 


History, Science, Sporting, &c. 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


LUPTON BROS, 


38-40, MANCHESTER RD., BURNLEY. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. AJl books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 

*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
TWO Vols. ... O26 C808 111 6 
EIGHT Vols. 010 0 115 0 3.3 «0 
FIFTEEN Vols. O15 0 2000 5 5 0 


* A deposit of 2s, 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 46: 012 0 1 10 
TWO Vols. ... 012 6 017 6 
THREE Vols. 06 0 017 0 220 
FOUR Vols. 0 1 8 0 210 0 
TWELVE Vols. 015 0 135.0 3 0 0 6 5 0 


* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol.... 10 0 6 0 010 6 
TWO Vols. | |) 09 0 016 0 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to HKxchange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 

Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis. 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, offered 
at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 
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